











“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT KEQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (Gothe. 
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HE BAYSWATER ACADEMY OF MUSIC; 


Westnovurne Hatt, Bayswater. 1865. Principal, Mr. Georcr B. ALLEN, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon. Professors—Composition, Harmony, Theory, Dr. Rimbault and 
Mr. George B. Allen; Singing, Signor Ferrari and Madame Ferrari; Pianoforte, 
Mr. George B. Allen and Mr. G. L. Cottell, R.A.M.; Harmonium, Dr. Rimbault ; 
Harp, Mr. J. B. Chatterton (Harpist to the Queen); Italian, Signor De Asarta ; 
Elocution, Rev. W. W. Cazalet, M.A. Assistant Masters in the various branches. 
A Lady Superintendent. 

The Bayswater Academy of Music (for Ladies in the Morning, and Gentlemen in 
the Evening) is founded on the same principle as the Continental Conservatories ; 
and offers a thorough musical education on exceedingly moderate terms—in fact, on 
less than those usually given for one branch alone. 

The arrangements are as follows:—A pupil selects a special study, and receives 
every week a private lesson in that branch, besides class lessons in Harmony and 
Theory, Singing and the Pianoforte; amounting altogether to about four hours weekly 
instruction. 

N.B.—Particular attention will be directed in the Singing Class to Sacred Music, 
thereby enabling pupils to sing in Divine Service. 


TERMS. 
There will be three Terms in the Year, viz., from 
MMI 18S iF oe pi MO aN. cc July 15th. 
September 25th . ° ° to : - - December 16th. 
February Ist. é . ° to ° e . April 24th. 
Fee for the Course of Lessons, each Term. e . Five Guineas. 


ITALIAN AND ELOCUTION ARE EXTRAS. 
All Fees to be paid in Advance. 

RULES FOR ADMISSION.—In order to prevent any students from entering the 
Academy who may not have sufficient musical ability to profit by the course of study 
parsued therein, all candidates for admission will be examined by the Principal on 
days appointed before each term, and those days will be made known by advertise- 
ment in the Times. Thursday the 20th, and Saturday the 22nd of April, are the days 
appointed for examination before the first Term ; and the Principal will attend at the 
Academy on those days for the purpose, between the hours of Eleven and Four. The 
examination fee is five shillings. 

A Class for Gentlemen will meet every Wednesday Evening, from Eight unt'l Ten, 
— practice of Part Songs, and other Choral Music. Fee for the Term, One 

uinea, 


ERR LEHMEYER begs to announce that his annual 


Matineés for Classical Pianoforte Music, will take place at Messrs. CoLtaro's, 





+7 E BEETHOVEN SOCIETY'S MORNING CON. 
CERTS COMMENCE THIS DAY, Saturday, April 8th, at 3, in Willis's Rooms, 
St. James's. Artistes—Madlle. Liebhart and Miss Susan Galton; Mr. Charles Hallé, 
Mr. Ilenry Blagrove, Herr Goffrie, Mr. Richard Biagrove, and Signor Piatti. Con- 
ductor, Herr Wilhelm Ganz, Director, Herr Carl Goffrie. Secretary, Mr. Charles 
Lambert; and continue on Saturdays, April 22 and 29, May 6 and 27, June 3, 10, and 
17, For the series of eight concerts—reserved sofa (to seat five), eight guineas ; re- 
served seat, two guineas; professional reserved seat, one guinea. Tickets can now 
be obtained of Messrs. Mitchell; Cramer and Co.; Addison and Lucas; Keith, 
Prowse, &c., where a plan of the room may be seen; and of Mr. Willis, at the 


rooms. . 
\ RS. TENNANT begs to announce that she will give a 

GRAND CONCERT, on Monday Evening, April 17th, 1865, at St. James's- 
hall, Regent-street and Piccadilly, on which occasion the following Eminent Artists 
will appear :—Vocalists, Madame Florence Lancia and Madaiie Sainton-Dolby, Miss 
Palmer, Madame Louisa Vinning, Madame Weiss, Miss Stabbach, Mudlle. Liebhart, 
Malle. Ercolani, Mrs. Tennant, and Miss Louisa Pyne. Mr. Weiss, Mr. Cummings, 
Signor Ciabatta, Mr. Patey, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Violin, Herr Straus; Pianoforte, 
Mr. Charles Hallé. Conductors, Messrs. Pinsuti, Frank Mori, Bucalossi, and 
Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d. Tickets may be obtained of Mrs. Texwanr, 6, 
Grosvenor-street, W.; at Mr. Austin's Office at the Hall; and of Messrs. Cuarrats. 
& Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Now Ready, 


a P 
T®HE PSALTER, AND THE CANTICLES, with 

APPROPRIATE CHANTS, ANCIENT and MODERN, (Single and Double) 
so pointed as to be equally well adapted to both. The Chants Revised and Euited by 
James Tor.e, Organist of Westminster Abbey. 


IMPERIAL 16mo., cloth limp . ° . ° . . ls. 4d, 
——_—_—_——-— cloth boards, red edges . e . 2s. Od. 


(Uniform with the Society's Psalms and Hymns with Tunes.) 
A smaller Edition is in the Press, 














Deposirorigs :—London : 77, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. ; 4, 
Royal Exchange, E.C. ; 43, Piccadilly, W.C. 





16, Grosvenor Street, on May 26th and June 16th, at 3 o'clock, on which he 
will be assisted by the most eminent artists of the season. All applications, and 
also all engagements for lessons, to Herr LeuMuyer, 2, Percy-street, Bedford-square. 


USICAL UNION.—Members having nominations. to 
send names and address to the Director, and pay their subscriptions before 
Easter, at the usual places. The Eight Mantinées take place Tuesdays, April 25th, 
May 9th and 23rd, June 6th, 13th, 20th, 27th, and July 4th. Joachim, Auer, Piatti, 
Hallé, Jaell, Lubeck and Madame Schumann are engaged. Members can visit the 
Institute on Mondays, from Two to Four, where a fine oil-portrait of Mozart, by 
Pompei Battoni, autographs, &c., are to be scen. 





J. Ewa, 18, Hanover Square. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY.—Exerer Hatu.— 
\) Conductor, Mr. COSTA. © Wepnespay NEXT, 12th April, the Turrry-Tamp 
ANNUAL Passion-Werk Perrormance of Handel's Messiah. Subscription Concert. 
Principal vocalists—Mad Parepa, Mad Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Mr. Weiss. The Band and Chorus, couipleté in every department, the largest available 
in Exeter Hall, consists of nearly 700 performers. . Tickets 3s., 5s., stalls, 7s. 6d. 
each, w. 6, Exeter Hall. To secure Tickets immediate application is necessary. 
Hata Orders payable at Savoy Street Office to JAMES Peck. Stamps cannot 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. VAN PRAAG has the 

honour to announce that his BENEFIT will take place on Thursday evening, 

May 11, on which occasion a GRAND VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL CON- 
CERT will be given. Full particulars will be shortly announced. 


ALTER MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE PER- 
FORMANCES, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Saturday Mornings 
May 6th, May 27th, June 17th. 














8, Osnaburgh Terrace, N.W. 





Just published, 


ISS MARION PITMAN'S New Song, “ Vartatro%8 
ON THE Evrin Wattzes” (With portrait). 








TO ORGANISTS. 
TS Office of Organist of the Parish Church of Faver- 


sham, Kent, is now vacant, Salary £70 perannum. The instrument is very 
complete. There are three Services on the Sunday, and the Organist will be required 
to instruct.the Choir. Applications, stating the candidate's age, and accompanied by 
Testimonials, must (in the first instance) be sent in writing, on or before 22nd April, 
1865, to Francis F. Giraup, Esq., Solicitor, Faversham, Clerk to the Trustees, 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


ONSERVATOIRE DE LA HARPE, 76, Har.iey 
Srreet, Cavenpisn Square. MR. APTOMMAS has opened the above 
Institute for the purpose of facilitating the cultivation of the Harp. The advantages 
offered (by way of meeting the impediments to its rehabilitation) are—an improved 
Harp Siring, Instruction Book, simplifying the Tuning, Stringing, and the Pedals ; 
Lessons at moderate terms, Reduction in the 60st ot Harps, accommodations for 
practising, etc. Prospectuses may be obtained oa application. 


MADAME SAINTON DOLBY’S 
EDITION OF 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
Arranged for a Contralto Voice, and Sung by 
MADAME SAINTON DOLBY. 
Price Three Shillings. 

London: Ransrorp & Sox, 2, Princes Street, Oxfurd Circus. 


R. HERBERT BOND (Tenor), of the Royal English 
i\ Opera, Covent Garden, can now accept engagements for Town or Country. 
All communications to be addressed to Mr. Martin Cawoop, Secretary to the Opera 
Company, 7, Bow-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


ERR ALFRED JAELL will arrive in London about 
May 1sth. Address, Messrs, Exanp, 18, Great Marlborough Street, 
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Musteriotheatrou. 
oe eo HALL, PICCADILLY. 
(THE LATE ALBERT SMITH'S ROOM). 


EASTER MONDAY. 
Full particulars will be duly announced, 
A. NIMMO, Acting Manager. 





LLE. TITIENS will Sing Signor Raxpecerr’s ad- 


mired Cradle Song “ Peacefully Slumber,” throughout her Provincial Tour, 





GEORGI, having fulfilled their engagements at Barcelona and Madrid, have 
arrived in London. All communications for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. are requested 
to be addressed to care of Messrs. Duycan Davisun & Co., Foreign Music Ware- 
house, 244, Regent Street, W. 


N ADLLE. GEORGI axp MADLLE. CONSTANCE 





ADAME ALICE MANGOLD begs to announce her 


Removal to No. 1, Weymouth Street, Portlazd Place, W. 


N ISS MADELINE SCHILLER begs to inform her 


friends and pupils that she has removed to 20a, Princes Square, Hyde Park, W. 








ADEMOISELLE LIEBHART.— All letters 

respecting ENGAGEMENTS, in London or the Provinces, for Malle. 

Liebhart, to be addressed to Mr. H. Jarrett, 244, Regent Street, or to Malle. 
Liebhart's residence, 8, Mariborough Hill, St. John's Wood. 


ISS JULIA ELTON will sing “ Peacerutty Sium- 
Ber,” Composed ‘by A. Ranpeccer, at the Hartley Institute, Southampton, 
April 21. 


ISS EMILY SPENCER, Soprano. All communica- 


tions to be addressed to 29, Westbourne Gardens, W. 











ISS ELEANOR ARMSTRONG begs to announce that 

she has removed from Osnaburgh-street, and requests that all communica- 

tions respecting Concerts, Oratorios, and Pupils, be addressed to her, at her new 
residence, 60, Burlington-road, St Stephen's-Square, Bayswater. 





lish Opera, Covent-garden, and Her Majesty's Theatre,” begs respectfully to 
announce that all communications, concerning Oratorio or Concert engagements, 
may be addressed, 9, New Bridge-street, Blacktriars, E.C. 


\ ISS ANNA HILES, “ Prima Donna of the Royal Eng- 





DLLE. EMMY POYET, Court-singer to Her Royal 
i Highness the Duchess Sophia of Wiirtemberg, and Eleve of Signor Romani, 
has the honor to announce that she will arrive in London trom Flore: ce early in 
April.—Letters to be addressed to the care cf Messrs. Scnort & Co., 159, Regent- 
street, W. 


ASTER WILLIE PAPE, who had the distinguished 
honor of a command from H.R.H. the Prince ot Wales, has returned to 
‘owa. Address, 9, Soho Square. 


R. EMILE BERGER begs to announce that he has 


returned to Town for the Season. Communications to be addressed to care 
of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Fureign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, 


ERR REICHARDT begs to announce that he will 


arrive in London the second week in April. All communications may be 
addressed to Thurloe Cottage, Thurloe-square, Brompton. 


h ADAME PAREPA begs to announce that, although 


shortly going a tour, she has made such arrangements as will enable her to 
accept engagements, fur town or country.—Address—17, Gloucester-crescent, Hyde- 
k. 

















par 
fae: HELEN PERCY begs to announce her 


removal to 161, Ledbury-road, Bayswater, where all communications respect- 
ing engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., are to be addressed. 


ADAME ELVIRA BEHRENS will sing “Je voudrous 
étre" song, with harp accompaniment, composed by CuaRLes OBERTHUR, at 
Miss Elliot's Matinée,-April 29. 


Ms AGUILAR begs to anncunce that his MATINEE 


vi MUSICALE will take place at his residence, 17, Westbourne-square, on 
Friday, May 19th, to commence at 3 o'clock. ‘Tickets 15s, each. 











ERR LOUIS ENGEL will return to England, after 

his Continental Concert Tour, on the 15th April. All letrers respecting 

Harmonium Lessons, or engagements, to be sent to his residence, 31, Grusvenor- 
street, Grosvenor-square, W, 








NEW MUSIC. 


Se 


A New Work for the Organ. 


ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO: 


A selection of opening and concluding voluntaries, by the most cele- 
brated composers, ancient and modern. Adapted chiefly for the use of 
amateurs, by Dr. Rimpavitr. Each number contains from seven to 
twelve favourite voluntaries, including one arranged expressly with 
pedal obbligato. Nos. 1 to 6 are now ready, price 3s. each ; or the six 
numbers-in one volume, bound in cloth, 12s. A thematic list of con- 


tents may be had on application. 


GOUNOD’S NEW OPERA. 


THE MOCK DOCTOR 


(LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUD), 
By Cu. Gounop (Composer of “ Favst.”) 


Performed at the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, with 
the greatest success. The Opera complete, with French or English 
words, 16s. 


The following are just published :— 

The Overture. For Pianoforte. Price 4s.; Duet, 5s. 

NAVA. Favourite Airs. For the Pianoforte. Price 5s. 

KUHE. Fantasia. On Favourite Airs, including the “ Faggot-binders, 
Chorus.” Price 4s. 

G. A. OSBORNE. Faggot-binders’ Chorus. Arranged for the 
Pianoforte. Price 3s. 

RICHARDS. Serenade. Arranged for the Pianoforte. Price 2s. 6d. 

H. W. GOODBAN. Soft and Low (Sung by Corrr). Transcribed 
for the Pianoforte. Price 3s. 

Go Wander through the World. Sung by Mdme. Faxyy Hupparr 
Price 2s. 6d. 

In Youth’s Season. Serenade. Sung by Mr. Harcu. Price 2s. 6d. 

Prison'd in a Cage. Sung by Mr. Haicu. Price 2s. 6d. 

Woman's Vengeance, Sung by Miss Pootr. Price 2s, 6d. 

Soft and Low. The Drinking Song. Sung by Mr. Corr. Price 3s. 

Quadrille. By Came Scuuserr. Illustrated, Price, Solo or Duet, 4s. 

Polka. By Geratp Srayitr. Price 3s. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC, 
FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO OR DUET, 


With Accompaniment for Cornet-a-Pistons ad. lib. 
La Belle Helene Valse . . . . . . Srravsss . . 4. 
La Belle Helene Quadrille . . . . . Srravss. . . 38, 
La Belle Helene Polka .... . Srravss. . . 38. 
a D. Goprrry. . 43. 
Guards’ Quadrille. . . . . . . +. D.Goprrry. . 48. 
Orpheus Quadrille. . . . . . +. +. D. Goprrzy. . 4. 
Orpheus Galop . & « © » -» @ 4 i. aes 
Merry Tunes Lancers. . . . . . . D. Goprrgy. . 4s. 
Royal Alfred Quadrille . . . . . . D.Goprrry. . 48. 
Marguerite Waltz. . . . . . . +. A.F.Goprrey . 4s. 
Hunt Quadrille . +. =. .«. +» » « » AF. Goppaat . 4. 
Mill-Grove Waltz. . . . . +. +. + » Geratp Stanney. 4s. 
Mock Doctor Polka ..... . Geratp Stamey. 38. 
Most of the above are printed for full Orchestra, price 3s. each. 
Septet 2s. each. 


Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


. 
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BEETHOVEN AND THE VARIOUS EDITIONS 
OF HIS WORKS. 
Beethoven's Works in the Edition published by Brevrxorr & THAnren. 
By OTTO JAHN.* 
(Concluded from page 191.) 


For the sake of brevity as well as of consistency, it was 
necessary that the editors of the new edition should restrict them- 
selves to giving, in the first instance, the chronological details 
undoubtedly established by proven authentic documents, with the 
headings of the titles of all the works. When such headings can 
be arrived at only by combination, and when, consequently, they 
are based on reasons which cannot be at once recognised and 
proved, but possibly may be doubtful or erroneous, they had to 
be excluded. Everything, however, that could be determined with 
atolerable degree of certainty, might, with a short account of the 
reasons for its insertion, be appropriately comprised in the critical 
supplementary numbers, which will be the suitable place, moreover, 
for numerous other matters, both historical and bibliographical, 
such, for instance, as the publication of the exact titles and dedi- 
cations. It might appear that the most simple plan would be to 
reproduce the title and dedication of each work as they were 
originally printed. But in a large collection no little con- 
sideration must be paid to economising space, and, still more, 
to preserving consistent uniformity. ‘Though many of the titles 
of Beethoven’s compositions were undoubtedly drawn up by him- 
self, and are distinguished by something characteristic, which 
ought not to be obliterated, in their form, the far greater majority 
are worde 1 after the usual model, and at great length, comprising, 
for instance, in various languages, a list of all the instruments for 
which the various pieces were written. A reproduction of them, 
therefore, in a long series, would be attended with great 
inconvenience. For this reason, the same sort of heading has 
been given to each piece, and this heading comprises all that is 
material in the title, the idea of the dedication, and the ‘ Op.’ 
number. ‘The bibliographically exact reproduction of the titles 
and dedications, when these are of any interest, are better 
reserved for the critical supplementary parts, which, also, are the 
most fitting place for many remarks connected with this part of 
the subject. ‘This is the place for titles written in Beethoven's 
hand, but altered when printed; examples of these have been 
adduced. Thus Beethoven gave the magnificent Quartet in F 
minor (Op, 95) the title of Quartetto serioso; while the Ottet for 
Wind-Instruments (Op. 103) bore the title of Partie dans un con- 
cert, as indicating the time at which it was written. Many 
alterations, too, made by him in dedications are deserving of 
notice. The first Mass in C major (Op. 86) was originally 
dedicated to Prince Nicolas Esterhazy, at whose house it was first 
performed—the copy with Beethoven's dedication is preserved 
among the archives at Eisenstedt ; being annoyed, however, at the 
coolness with which the work was received at the Prince's, he 
dedicated it, when it was published, to Prince Kinsky. ‘The 
graceful Rondo in G major (Op. 51, 2) was originally dedicated to 
the Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, who, at Beethoven's desire, 
waived her right to the dedication in favour of the Countess 
Henriette Lichnowsky ; as compensation, he dedicated to her the 
C sharp minor Sonata (Op. 27, 2.) We are all aware what 
importance both the Sonata and the Dedication obtained after it 
was known that Beethoven was bound to Giulietta Guicciardi by 
the most tender partiality ; knowing this, let any one compare the 
Rondo with the Sonata. 

We have been imperceptibly led to the more material questions 
connected with the work. ‘Lhe first requirement of every good 
edition is naturally correctness, in order that the results arrived at 
by careful criticism may be faithfully and reliably communicated 
to the public. "low seriously the publishers have set about their 
task is proved by the fact that they called in, cancelled, and 
replaced with other and correct copies the parts of the earlier 
Quartets, which had been struck off without being finally revised, 
and, consequently, were not free from faults. Quite free from 
faults no work, it is true, has ever issued from the Press; even 
When the most unheard of care has been taken in correcting the 
proofs, typographical errors have been subsequently discovered. 





* Translated, by J. V. Bripeemay, from the original in Die Grenzboten. 








The peculiar custom which obtains in the music-trade, however, of 
having the engravel plates preserved, and the editions not more 
than sufficient to supply the immediate demanl, admits of subse- 
quent corrections, aud each member of the musical public can, by 
sending notice of any faults he may notice in practice, contribute 
his part towards a degree of accuracy increasing with each 
successive edition. 

The getting up of the work is most admirable, and will 
more than satisfy even extravagant demands. Every thing 
like mere display, however, especially such as founds upon waste of 
space and paper the claim of the work to rank among “ splendid 
editions ” is most properly avoided, the object in view being the 
greatest possible circulation among all classes. ‘The form is the 
long folio, usual at the present day, and is well adapted for the 
music-stand and not inconvenient to read; the paper is good and 
white; and the notes are clear and well-formed, those intended 
for the executant being exceedingly bold and striking. ‘Those in 
the scores, being meant rather to be only read, are naturally 
smaller, but even they are distinct and taken in at a glance. The 
distribution and arrangement of the work are throughout such 
as to convey the impression of gentlemanly and agreeable 
liberality, while, at the same time, space has been skilfully 
economised. ‘The price of each sheet, which, owing to the 
adopted plan, contains more than is usually the case, is fixed at 
three groschens, that is: about half the ordinary price. 

A materi] recommendation of this edition is, finally, the great 
energy with which it is being pushed forward, and carried on 
towards a rapid conclusion. When a man subscribes to a serial in 
several volumes, he must be prepared for a long succession of years 
to pass by before he can see his serial completed, and must con- 
sole himself with the reflection that, should he not live to see its 
completion, he has, at any rate, contributed his quota towards a 
work which will delight a succeeding generation. When, in 
opposition to this kind of experience, founded upon absolute fact, 
a distinct promise was given in the prospectus that this Edition of 
Beeethoven should be completed in three, or, at most, four 
years, many a person received that promise, probably, with mis- 
trust. However, the work was begun at the commencement of 
1862, and, after the lapse of two years, the following compositions 
named in the prospectus are already completed and published : 


Series 1. Symphonies, No, 1—8. 
2. Orchestral Works, Nos. 10, 12. 
3. Overtures, Nos, 18—28 (complete.) 
», 4. For Violin and Orchestra, Nos. 29—31 (complete.) 
5. Chamber Music for four and more Instruments, Nos. 32— 
36 (complete.) 
6. Quartets for Stringed Instruments, Nos. 54—58 (complete.) 
7. ‘Trios for Stringed Instruments, Nos. 54—58 (complete.) 
8. For Wind Instruments, Nos, 59—64 (complete.) 
. For Pianoforte and Orchestra, Nos. 65—70, 71, 72. 
10. Pianoforte, Quartet and Quintets, Nos. 74—78 (complete ) 
. Trios for Pianoforte, Violin, aud Violoncello, Nos. 79—91 
(complete, ) 
12. For Pianoforte and Violin, Nos. 92—103 (complete.) 
3. For Pianoforte and Violoncello, Nos, 105—111a (complete.) 
14. For Pianoforte and Wind Instruments, Nos. 112—119 
(complete.) 
5. For Pianoforte, four Hands, Nos, 120—123 (complete.) 
16. Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, Nos. 124—161 (complete.) 
. Variations for Pianoforte Solo, Nos. 162—182 (complete.) 
18. Smaller Pieces for Pianoforte Solo, Nos. 183—198 ;(com- 
plete.) 
. Sacred Music, No. 205. 
. Dramatic Works, No. 206. 
. Cantatas, No. 209. 
», 22. Vocal Pieces with Orchestra, No. 210—214 (complete.) . 
3. “ Lieder” and Songs, with Pianoforte, Nos, 215— 
(complete. ) 


Thus of the 264 numbers contained in the catalogue, 212 are 
already published. It is true that among those still to appear 
there are some exceedingly important and comprehensive works, 
but we must bear in mind that the preparation of them required a 
longer time than that of the others, which could be got ready more 
rapidly, and that it is proceeding simultaneously with them. 

We may, therefore, confidently look forward to the speedy 
completion of an undertaking, which, by the grandeur and 
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importance inherent to it, as well as by the spirit and vigour with 
which it is being conducted and carried out, has a right to be 
regarded asa national undertaking, and which will be a splendid 
monument honoring the master who produced such great works, 
and the generation that understood and admired him. 
Otto JAHN. 
—_—i— 


LIFE OF JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 
Cuarter I. 

If ever there was a family in which an extraordinary disposition for 
the same art seemed to be hereditary, it was certainly the family of 
Bach; through six successive generations there were scarcely two or 
three members of it who had not received from nature the gifts of a 
very distinguished talent for music, and who did not make the 
practice of this art the main occupation of their lives. 

The ancestor of this family, which has become so remarkable in the 
history of music, was Veit Bach. He was a baker at Dresburg, in 
Hungary: but on the breaking out of the religious troubles in the 
16th century, he was obliged to seek for another place of abode. He 
raved as much of his property as he could, and retired with it to 
Thuringia, where he hoped to find peace and security. The place in 
which he settled was called Wechmar, a village near Saxe Gotha. 
Here he soon recommenced his trade of a baker and miller; but in his 
leisure hours he amused himself with his guitar, which he even took 
with him into the mill, and played upon it amidst all the noise and 
clatter of the mill. He communicated this inclination for music to 
his two sons, they again to their children, till by degrees there arose a 
very numerous family, all the branches of which were not only musical 
but made music their chief business, and soon had in their possession 
most of the offices of chanters, organists, and town musicians in 
Thuringia. 

All these Bachs cannot possibly have been great masters; but some 
members, at least, in every generation, particularly distinguished 
themselves. Thus already in the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, three grandsons of their common ancestor were so eminent 
that the then reigning Count of Schwarzburg-Arnstadt thought it 
worth while to send them at his own expense to Italy, at that time 
the great school of music, to perfect themselves. We cannot say how 
far they may have answered the expectations of their patron, since 
none of their works have come down to our times. In the fourth 
generation there were some members of this family who were still 
more distinguished, and several pieces of whose composition have been 
preserved, by the care of John Sebastian Bach. ‘The most remarkable 

of them were 

Ist. John Christopher, court and town organist at Eisenach. He 
was particularly happy in the invention of beautiful melodies and in 
the expression of his text. In the archives of the Bachs, as they were 
ealled, which C. Ph. Emanuel possessed, in Hamburg, there was 
among other pieces a Motet of his composition, in which he had ven- 
tured to make use of the extreme sixth, which in his day was con- 
sidered as an extremely bold attempt. He was also an uncommon 
master of full harmony, as is proved by a piece of church music, com- 
posed by him for Michaelmas-day, to the words, “Es erhub sich ein 
Streit,” &c. which has twenty-two obbligato parts, and yet is perfectly 
pure in respect to the Harmony. A second proof of his great skill ia 
Harmony is, that he is stated never to have played on the organ and 
clavichord with less than five necessary, or obbligato parts. C. Ph, 

Emanuel had a particular esteem for him. It is still quite fresh in iny 

remembrance how good-naturedly the old man smiled at me, at the 

most remarkable and hazardous passages, when he once gave me the 
pleasure, in Hamburg, of letting me hear some of those old pieces. 

2d. John Michael, organist and town clerk, in the bailliage of 
Gehren. He was a younger brother of the preceding, and, like him, 
a very excellent composer, In the archives just mentioned, there are 
rome motets of his, among which is one for a double chorus with eight 
voices, and several single pieces of church music. 

3d. John Bernhard, musician to the prince’s chapel, and organist at 
Fisenach. He is said to have composed remarkably fine overtures in 
the French style. 

Not only the above-mentioned. but many other able composers of 
the earlier generations of the family, might undoubtedly have obtained 
much more important musical offices, as well as a more extensive 
reputation, and a more brilliant fortune, if they had been inclined to 
leave their native provinee, ‘Churingia. and to make themselves known 
in other countries. both in and out of Germany. But we do not find 
that any one of them ever felt an inclination for such an emigration : 
temperate, and frugal by nature and education, they required Lut 
little to live, and the intellectual enjoyment which their art procured 
them enabled them not only to be content without the gold chains, 
which used at that time to be given by great men to esteemed artists, 








as especial marks of honour, but also, without the least envy, to see 
them worn by others, who perhaps without those chains would not 
have been happy. 

Besides this happy contentedness, which is indispensible to the 
cheerful enjoyment of life, the different members of this family had a 
very great attachment to each other. As it was impossible for them 
all to live in one place, they resolved to see each other once a year, 
and fixed a certain day, upon which they had all to.appear at an 
appointed place. Even after the family had become much more 
numerous, and many of the members had been obliged to settle out of 
Thuringia, in different places of Upper and Lower Saxony and Fran- 
conia, they continued their annual meetings, which generally took 
place at Erfurt, Eisenach, or Arnstadt. Their amusements, during 
the time of their meeting, were entirely musical. As the company 
wholly consisted of chanters, organists, and town musicians, who had 
all to do with the church, and as it was besides a general custom to 
begin everything with religion, the first thing they did, when they 
were assembled, was to sing a hymn in chorus. From this pious com- 
mencement they proceeded to drolleries, which often made a very 
great contrast with it. They sang, for instance, popular songs, the 
contents of which were partly comic, and partly licentious, all together 
and extempore, but in such a manner that the several songs thu; ex- 
temporised made a kind of harmony together, the words, however, in 
every part being different. They called this kind of extemporary 
chorus a “ Quodlibet,” and not only laughed heartily at it themselves, 
but excited an equally hearty and irresistible laughter in everybody 
that heard them. Some persons are inclined to consider these facetix 
as the beginning of comic operettas in Germany ; but such quodlibets 
were usual in Germany at a much earlier period ; I possess, myself, a 
printed collection of them, which was published in Vienna in 1542. 

Yet the above-mentioned cheerful Thuringians, as well as some of 
their later descendants, who made a more serious and worthy use of 
their art, would not have escaped oblivion, had not, at length, a man 
arisen among them whose genius and reputation beamed forth with 
such splendour that a part of this light was reflected ujon them; this 
man was John Sebastian Bach, the ornament of his family, the pride 
of his country, and the most highly-gifted favourite of the musical art. 


( To be continued.) 
——o0—— 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
Times,—April 8. 


On Saturday night, the opera being Guillaume Tell, the house was 
crowded in every part. Not a box, stall, or chair, was unoccupied ; 
while the gallery and its dependent balconies were so thronged that 
we doubt if it would have been possible to squeeze in another person, 
however accommodating his physical configuration. Here, it may be 
safely asserted, sat, or stood, as convenience ruled, the largest number 
of those who came with no other object in view than that of hearing 
and enjoying the gorgeous music through means of which Rossini has 
given vitality to perhaps the dullest Jibretto ever constructed out of 
really promiring materials. ‘To these ardent amateurs, moreover, we 
were indebted for a repetition of the last movement of the Overture, 
which made a very long performance unprofitably longer. But the 
appeal was too emphatic to be disregarded, and Mr. Corta is rarely 
disinclined to accept a compliment spontaneously offered to his magvi- 
ficent band of instrumentalists. 

About the performance generally a few remarks may suffice, There 
was but one absolutely new feature, and upon that we are unable to 
dwell with unmitigated satisfaction. The part of Mathilde rarely falls 
to the lot of a first-class singer ; or rather, perhaps, a first-class singer 
rarely falls to the lot of Mathilde. Granting Mdlle. Miolan Carvalho, 
one of the most accomplished living mistresses in a certain department 
of the French school, to be an exception, the music which Rossini has 
apportioned to his Austrian Princess is not precisely in the style that 
becomes her most. Even less does it lie within the means of the new 
lady to whom the character was assigned on Saturday. Allowing for 
“nervousness,” &c., the impres: ion created by Mdlle. Sonieri was such 
that it is fairer as well as more courteous to withhold criticism until a 
more favourable opportunity may present itself of judging her. Herr 
Wachtel’s Arnold was marked by the same peculiarities that distin- 
guished it last year. With a force of lungs to which no other tenor, 
barytone or bass, we know of, can lay claim, he unites extraordinary 
earnestness, It is difficult to be angry with one who incessantly strives 
to do his best, and though Herr Wachtel is unendowed with the quality 
of self-restraint, and either wants or systematically ignores the ars 
celare artem, he exhibits such an abundance of good will, and enters 
into all the important details of his task with such downright heartiness, 
that he as frequently infects the audience with his own enthusiasm 





as he astonishes them with the power and sonority of his voice, 
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Although compelled to dissent from his adopted reading of the famous 
apostrophe to Mathilde, in the duet with Guillaume Tell, conceiving 
as we do that a gush of amatory tenderness might be more appropriately 
and dramatically expressed with far less obstreperous vehemence, we 
are, nevertheless, bound to admit that in this particular instance the 
mere emission of the vocal tones carries everything before it. The 
wonderfully resonant and penetrating upper notes seem irresistible ; 
and “the hearers,” in conventionnl phrase, “are electrified,” probably 
before they have had time to reflect upon the meaning which the words 
are intended to convey. ‘T'his was the case on Saturday. ‘The passage 
in question was declaimed with overwhelming force, and the house 
rang with applause almost as unanimous as it was deafening. The no 
less celebrated ebullition .of grief in the trio with Tell and Walter, 
where Arnold is induced by the story of his father’s cruel treatment to 
forget Mathilde and join the patriotic insurrectionsts, while equally 
earnest, was too artificially strained to produce a like effect, and so fell 
rather tamely on the ear, The final air, ‘‘ Corriam’! corriam’!” which, 
when Duprez first played Arnoldo, revived the fortunes and deposed 
the last act of a masterpiece written expressly for Paris, but to the 
shame of the Parisians, suffered to pass into neglect, was interrupted 
in its progress by an inexplicable “ hitch.” Mr. Costa, however, rarely 
asleep at his post, proceeded at once with the chorus; and here Herr 
Wachtel, three times in succession, gave out his superb high ©, to 
which, as well as to a C sharpin the last movement of the trio already 
named, we had previously been treated at the end of the duet with 
Mathilde. In the unprecedented dearth of good tenor voices, at home 
acd abroad, Mr. Gye has good cause to regard Herr Wachtel, despite 
certain manifest artistic shortcomings, as a valuable acquisition to his 
company ; and it is by no meansimprobable that the experience gained 
through prolonged association with some of the most legitimate of the 
very few Italian vocalists still in existence may enable the energetic 
Teuton by degrees so to tend and husband his resources as eventually 
to become a good singer no less than a vigorous and powerful de- 
claimer. 

The Guillaume Tell of Signor Graziani, notwithstanding that the 
music, for the greater part, lies somewhat low for his means, is in a 
vocal sense extremely good. His is the pure Italian method of 
delivery which knows no rival, and which he possesses, we imagine, by 
akind of instinct. So rare are the examples of this method now to 
be met with, that they naturally win sympathy from those who can 
distinguish between genuine singing and the mere arbitrary emission 
of vocal sounds; and thus, while he cannot justly be called a perfect 
artist, Signor Graziani must always be listened to with more than 
common satisfaction. The touching and beautiful appeal which the 
Patriot addresses to his son, before braving the tyrravical ordeal to 
which he has been condemned by Gesaler, affords Signor Graziani a 
capital chance of displaying the almost exceptional quality of his 
voice; and of this, although in the histrionic branch of his art he can 
scarcely be said to progress as might be wished, he takes advantage 
with eminent ability, showing himself master of what is professionally 
termed “ cantabile,” and fairly vindicating his power not alone to sing 
with taste, but to throw pathetic expression into his song. Signor 
Attri, for the first time, undertook the part of Walter, and with a 
lively remembrance of his several predecessors at the Royal Italian 
Opera, we find it only just to assert that his performance gave no cause 
for regretting any one of them. ‘he versatility of this gentleman is 
noticeable; but even thisis of secondary importance when weighed against 
the conscientious labour he evidently bestows upon the musical and 
dramatic signiticance of every character with which he is intrusted. 
Signor Attri possesses the two commendable habits of being invariably 
note-perfect and invariably what the French call en scene. Signor 
Polonini still declaims the recitatives of old Melcthal in the true and 
unapproachable Italian style; Signor Neri Baraldi sings the charming 
little air of the Fisherman, in the introduction to Act 1, as unobtru- 
sively as of yore; and Signor Tagliatico, as Gessler, contrives, with 
his accustomed tact, to create a picturesque something out of what, 
whether in a lyric or histrionic sense, is little better than a nonentity. 
‘Tell's wife, Edwidge, is again represented by the useful Madame 
Tagliafico; while Madame Rudersdorff (Jemmmy) still nimbly treads 
the boards as the stripling youth from off whose head a provokingly 
oe father, Signor Graziani (Tell), dexterously shoots the 
apple. 

lhe ballet, despite the inevitable curtailments which rob us of 
much that is beautiful, and in the bridal dance with chorus make 
Rossini, the great master, look as if unaware that the key of A minor or 
major owned * relatives,” presents its ancient attractions. In the 
Tyrolienne the graceful dancing of that*well-deserving favorite, Mdlle. 
Salvioni, was on Saturday as graceful as before, and the rest was to 
match. Of the scenic spectacle what can be written that has not been 
Written over and over again? Once more Mr. W. B-verley’s incom- 
parable Lake of the Four Cantons, placidly reflecting the beans of 
one of the most serene and irreproachable of stage moons, lay stretched 





before us, and refreshed the eye with its limpidity; once more the 
picturesque and life-like groupings of Mr. A. Harris gave animation 
and reality to the opening scene, and, above all, to the culminating 
point—the rendezvous of the patriots, the consultation, and the oath 
of liberty. The band and chorus were what they never fail to be in 
Guillaume Tell ; the exciting finale to the second act bringing down 
the curtain amid such Joud and unanimous demonstrations of approval 
that we could not but inwardly ask why, to save about two minutes 
in performance, the finale to the first, in every way its equal, should 
be persistently shorn of its fair proportions, A theory of operatic 
“cuts” might surely be invented to accommodate itself to inevitable 
circumstances, without the necessity of mutilating works that are 
imperishable, because in their normal condition perfect. 

Faust, the Trovatore,and Guillaume Tell are to be repeated during 
the current week ; and on Saturday* we are to have the Prophéte, with 
a new Fides in Mdlle. Fillippine de Edelsburgh, from Munich. 
Seldom has Mr. Gye presented so much variety in such quick 
succession during the early part of the season. 


Seen tee 
‘Muttoniana. 


Dr. Queer has been favored in the interim with no less than one 
hundred and sixty-nine communications. Ile regrets the loss of 
Mr. Ap’Mutton’s wire. That was a sad blow; but it is rumored 
there is not an impossibility of obtaining repossession of it; and 
many believe that this is one of the major reasons for Mr. Ap’- 
Mutton’s prolonged sojourn in a place where one of his nearest 
seas is the Adriatic. Nevertheless, Dr. Queer is in a corner to 
understand the following statement from the musical columns of 
the Athenzum :— 

“ We submitted last week to an authority we had reason to trust, 
with the view, as we thought, of rectifying the statement put forth in 
our Carlsruhe report concerning the two Mephistopheles scherzi of Dr. 
Liszt, which were represented to us as two distinct compositions. After 
all, it proves that we were right and the correction wrong. The piano- 
forte and orchestral pieces are identical, belonging to Dr. Liszt's illus- 
trations to Lenau’s Faust.” 

Now, either the Athenzum must have seen the pianoforte piece, 
or not have seen it. If not have seen it, how could he undertake 
to say that this and the ‘‘ orchestral piece” were “ identical.” If 
have seen it, he must, in a Pickwickian sense, be a musical zebra 
to have a moment’s doubt on the subject, else why presume to 
criticise music and musicians? Fancy a critic, who affects uni- 
versal infallibility, appealing to ‘‘ an authority ” he had “ reason to 
trust” (trustless of his own?) about so simple a question. Either a 
man understands music or he doesn’t. If he doesn’t, he has no busi- 
ness to criticise. And if having seen a pianoforte arrangement of an 
orchestral piece, which he afterwards hears by an orchestra, he can 
entertain an instant’s doubt as to whether the two be ‘ identical,” or 
the contrary, he might take a lesson from the smallest Academy 
boy. Perhaps, however, he may see without understanding. 
But Dr. Queer is out of breath; and at the same time does not 
profess to read the Atheneum. 

; A Penmaxken’s Piarxt. 

Sir,—The universal celebrity of pens has induced certain disrepu- 
table makers to foist upon the public a spurious article, bearing the 
mis-spelled name of the patentee and sole-manufacturer, thus, 
“Gort,” by omitting the L; and in some instances the omission 
of the final Tis fraudulently resorted to, in order to retain the same 
sound as Gittorr; but observe—none are genuine but those marked 
in full, Josera GILLorT. 

Owain Ap’ Hutton, Esq. 

Dr. Queer uses pens manufactured by a manufacturer named 
Ghillott. Will Mr. Gillott dispute the genuineness of his pens on 
the strength or weakness of the H; in spite whereof Ghillott 
sounds “as Gillott,” as Gillot, and more ‘‘as Gillott” than 
Gilott? Dr. Queer imagines not, but will with pleasure accept a 
bunch of pens. : 

“An old Tenterdenstreetanoversquaronian ”"—by which Dr. 
Queer would understand an ancient student in the Royal Academy 





-of Music—has forwarded a report of a concert some time held by 


the members of that institution, with a request for its insertion in 

Muttoniana. Dr. Queer assents, but will not be responsible for 

the fairness of the criticism. He also murmurs at its prolixity. 
The fourth and last concert of the season, for the exhibition of the 





* The Prophcte is postyoned until Tuesday—“v- 
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students, took place on Saturday, in presence of a very numerous 
audience, The programme was not only better than at any of the 
preceding concerts, but more in consonance with the principles upon 
which the institution was originally founded. The performances began 
with an overture in A flat by Mr. Banister (Associate), entitled Cym- 
beline, which does not carry out the promise indicated in other works 
of the same young composer. It is too fragmentary; there are too 
many stops and too many forced contrasts; and these give an unsatisfac- 
tory effect to the whole. The instrumentation is wanting both in tone 
and brilliancy. What relation, moreover, the overture bears to Shak- 
speare’s Cymbeline is left entirely to the imagination, which must be 
exercised very keenly to find it out. Mr. Banister should try his hand 
again. Let us warn him, however, not to write too fast, and not to be 
too easily satisfied with what he produces, An overture by Mr. Cusins 
(K.S.), which opened the second part of the concert, was much better. 
Besides being spirited and cleverly arranged for the orchestra, it has 
the advantage of a clear and well defined plan. Of the two principal 
themes we prefer the second, the first being somewhat trite. ‘They 
are nicely contrasted, however, and treated in a concise and effective 
manner. What we have stated on former occasions about the talent 
of Mr. Cusins, one of the students who do most credit to the Royal 
Academy, is more than justified by this overture, which evinces un- 
questionable signs of advance. A song in D minor, “The withered 
heart,” by Mr. T. Nunn (student), carefully sung by Miss Freeman, 
is ably written, but unusually sombre. A pastoral ballad, by Mr. J 
Thomas (Associate), from an opera called Alfred the Great, of which 
the first finale, executed last year, was a favourable specimen, pleased 
us unconditionally. Miss Helen Taylor sang it charmingly, and we 
have nothing to reproach her with except a tasteless cadenza at the 
end. Besides these compositions, which were welcome to everybody 
as signs of the progress the students are making, the programme con- 
tained an interesting selection from Mr. Macfarren’s serenata entitled 
The Sleeper Awakened, comprising the duet in D, “ Ho. guards!” for 
Zuleika and Hassan, in which occur the beautiful ballad, “ The hour 
when first thy glance met mine,” and the introduction, including the 
chorus, “ Applaud him,” the duettino for Hassan and Zuleika, and the 
prayer, “ Mighty Allah,” one of the most striking pieces in the serenata. 
The execution was cn the whole very good, especially on the part of 
the band and chorus. Miss L. Baxter sang the ballad with the right 
sort of expression, but neither she nor Mr. Swift was quite at ease in 
the first duet. The duettino went better. ‘The more we become 
familiar with the music of The Sleeper Awakened, the more we are con- 
vinced that its proper place is the stage. It is essentially dramatic in 
character, while the story is quite as theatrical as it is interesting. 
Here is an opportunity for Mr. Webster to bring out a work of real 
merit, by an English composer, at the Haymarket Theatre, where 
opera is at present, and will possibly be for some time to come, the 
leading attraction. 

The instrumental solos were all deservedly successful, Miss Parker 
displayed a light touch and remarkable neatness of execution in 
Hummel’s Introduction and Rondo, Op. 98—a work very rarely heard, 
although one of the master’s most graceful contributions to the 
piano, in spite of the polka-like theme of the second movement. Mr. 
Simmons, in the Andante and Rondo, from Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, 
in E minor, showed signs of steady improvement. His execution has 
gained in sureness, while his tone is full and agreeable. The Rondo 
was delivered with a vast deal of animation, accompanied by unfailing 
neatness. Mr. Simmons does credit to his eminent master, M. Sainton. 
A fantasia for the,violoncello—Scena Pastorale—by one Kraft, was only 
objectionable on account of the length and dulness of the music. Mr 
Aylward (KX. 8.), though his tone is thin, displayed considerable com- 
mand of the instrument. He would do well, on another occasion, to 
select a piece of less pretension and better calculated for effect. The 
other solo was Mendelssohn’s song, “ ‘lhe Last Violet,” arranged for 
cornet-a-pistons, and very well played by Mr. Hay, the adapter. 


The vocal music, on the whole, was better selected than usual. al- 
though there was not much novelty. In the first part Mrs. Marshall 
sang “ Va, dit elle” (Robert le Diable); Miss Isabel Oakley “ Stanca di 
piu combattere” (Marliani); Mr. Blake, “Qui sdegno,” (Zauberflite), 
and Miss Browne, “ Vedrai carino.” We should have liked the latter 
very much, but for the too-lengthened appoggiutura in the second bar of 
the melody. In the second part Miss Mary Rose introduced the aria 
“Deh non voler” (Anna Lolena); Miss Emily Trickett essay ed Gluck’s 
“ Che faro;” Miss Blanche Younge sang Vaceai’s air, * Va le reca” 
(Giovanna Grey); Mrs. Hancock a song trom Der Freis.hutz, and Miss 
Sophy Law, a young student of dec'ded promise. “ Ah quel giorno” 
(Semiranude), Which, nevertheless, she should be informed is at present 
beyond her powers. The full pieces were the introduction from the 
recond act of Spohr’s Faust; a somewhat tame madrigal by Nicholson 
(1,509), ~ Spring comes again,” and the chorus and quintet, “ Bella vita 
unlitar,” trom Cos?’ yan Tutte. We have no particular remarks to offer 





upon any of these performances. For the future, it would be advisable 
to exclude such music as that of Marliani and Vaecai, which has 
neither school nor excellence of any kind to recommend it. The 
concert was conducted by Mr. Lucas, and M. Sainton occupied his 
habitual post of chef d’attaque. 

We are glad to remark, in the last concert of the season, so decided 
an improvement, and so emphatic a move inthe right direction. It 
depends upon those in authority to make the concerts of the Royal 
Academy of Music instrumental both to the progress of the students 
and to the creditof the institution, failing in which, they must remain 
without utility or public interest. We have faith, however, in the 
future, and reason to believe that the directors have determined to 
institute some stringent and necessary reforms. 

Dr. Quéer is stricken with an idea:—the foregoing report 
has scarcely been composed in haste. Mr. Webster has not man- 
aged the Haymarket ‘Theatre for ? years. 

The following apostrophe to Mr. Charles Salaman has been fur- 
nished by Dr. Probe (1 O U Club, limited to Non-Liquidators). 
As Dr. Queer wills well to his friend Salaman, he accords to it the 
width of the Muttonian circulation :— 

Sr1r,—Mr. Salaman is giving a very interesting series of lectures, at the 
Marylebone Institution, on “The History of the Opera in Italy, England, 
Germany, and France.” The series consists of four lectures, of which 
three have been delivered. ‘The fourth, on “ The Opera in Trance,” 
will be given next Thursday evening. Mr, Salaman “illustrates” his 
lectures by means of singing and pianoforte music, without which an 
historical account of the opera would be no more intelligible to the 
general public than an historical account of painting without pictorial 
illustrations. I attended the lecture on ‘“ English Opera” last week, 
and listened to a most lucid account of the introduction of this admi- 
rable form of art into England. ‘To us it came direct from Italy, but 
with many modifications. In Italy the origin of the opera was an 
attempt to revive in Italian theatres the drama of ancient Greece, 
which attempt was a part of the great Renaissance movement caused 
by the taking of Constantinople and the flight of Greek artists to Italy ; 
so that, after all, we are indebted, indirectly, for the existence of Italian, 
and all other opera, to the ‘Turks. In England our first operatic ex- 
periments were brought to an end by the Great Rebellion and the 
establishment of the Cromweliian system, by no means favourable to 
music. Under Charles the Second’s reign our ignominious dependence 
upon France, and the taste for everything French by which it was 
accompanied, brought troops of French musiciansand one good French 
composer to this country. Then appeared one of our greatest national 
composers, Purcell, whose, music according to some good judges, is 
the best dramatic music of a thoroughly English stamp that exists. 
‘What, however,” asks Mr. Salaman, “is English music? And may 
we not with our own blend many foreign styles, as in the English 
language words of Celtic, Saxon, French, Latin, aud Greek origin are 
found mixed together?” This illustration of Mr. Salaman is very 
amusing. Between the language and the music of a country there is, 
or ought to be, a very great analogy. 1t seems to me that when in any 
given country this analogy exists in a marked manner (as it most 
certainly does in Italy) then that country may be said to possess a 
characteristically national style of music, But do we not recognise 
certain forms of. instrumental music, or of vocal and instrumental 
music combined, as being eminently German? Here the language of 
the country has nothing to do with the matter. German music sug- 
gests the German musician much more than it recalls tous the German 
language. Indeed, a great deal of German music, even of that which 
is intended to be sung, is written without any regard to the forms of 
German povtry. It is pure musical thought; whereas the operatic 
music of Italy has been suggested by, and takes the form of, Italian 
words. It is certain thatin the seventeenth century England possessed 
composers whose music was very English indeed, the most remarkable 
of the number being Henry Purcell and Matthew Locke. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century Italian music was re-introduced 
by the great Gernian composer Handel (who, however, was almost as 
much an English composer as Napoleon was a French General.) After 
Handel we come again to an admirable English composer, Dr. Arne 
then to Shield, Sturace, and Michael Kelly; to Sir Henry Bishop, who 
has a period to himself; to Balfe, Barnett, Loder, Macfarren, Wallace, 
and the numerous operatic composers of the present day. ‘The examples 
from the most characteristic English operas of the last two centuries 
and a half were highly interesting, thanks, in a great measure, to the 
manner in which they were presented by Miss Eliza Hughes, ex- 
vocalist, and Mr. Salaman and Miss Emma Lewis, pianists. 

Yours, &e., JosepH Prose. 

To O. Ar’ Murroy, Esq. 


Dr. Queer congratulates Mr. Salaman, who,. nevertheless, gave 
his fourth lecture /as¢, not ‘‘ next” Thursday evening. . Dr, Queer 
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was ‘absent from indisposition,” and therefore, though absent, 


well disposed. 
To Owain Ar’Murtoy, Ese. 

Sir,—The children who will sing at the Crystal Palace at 2 o'clock 
on Wednesday next are gathered from seventy-four public and private 
schools of all christian denominations. They have been taught the 
music on the Tonic Sol-fa method by their own masters or mistresses. 
They have been rehearsed by the two leaders in district rehearsals, 
every school of the twelve districts having had three rehearsals, some 
four. ‘I'here has been no general rehearsal, no two districts even 
having rehearsed together. The tenors and basses are members of the 
adult classes who have met in three rehearsals. I have the honor to 
send you by this post, book of words and one of our instruction books. 
The C. P. Co. will no doubt send you free tickets. 

I am, Sir, truly yours, 

Plaistow, London, E. 


Mr. Ap’Mutton being absent, and Dr. Shoe on furlough, Dr. 
Queer will attend the C. P. on Wednesday. He regrets, never- 
theless, that ‘‘ there has been no general rehearsal, no two districts 
having rehearsed together.” Dr. Queer is as prone to the rehear- 
sals of districts as was Samson (an old Muttonian) to the carrying 
of gates. 


Joun CurweEn. 


Mestc 1x Liverpoon. 


S1r,—Introduced by overture to St. Paul, M. Gounod’s ‘‘St. Cecilia 
Mass” formed part of Philharmonic programme ‘Tuesday night. Ver- 
dict was not enthusiastic, though mass is full of scraps of musical 
value. It is matter of doubt whether prevalence throughout of very 
powerful chorus contributes to revelation of its perfections. Certain 
it is that solo and soli elements, which constitute so great charm 
in grand ritual music of Roman Church as usually rendered, seemed 
lacking, and not compensated by power of chorus, though music 
assigned them contained some of most remarkable beauties of mass. 
Classic simplicity of Gounod’s melodies, and classic choiceness of his 
scoring, are in this mass as remarkably evidenced as in any other of 
his productions, and use of instrumentation is exceedingly fine. On 
other hand, fault which tells most against general acceptance of his 
works is here again illustrated. He does not make enough of his 
melodies,—and for loss of tune no amount of orchestral beauty can 
thoroughly compensate musical taste any more than popular ear. 
Ayrie itself is fine example of Gounod’s skill in making most effective 
and tuneful display with smallest expenditure of actual melody. All 
effects of tune are got out of new combinations, which also secure, in 
Gounod’s happiest manner, charming surprises, and piece culminates 
in grand soprano burst, surmounting and dominating without degrading 
other parts of trio and full chorus. Gloria is adorned by cornet pas- 
sages and tremolo on organ (Mr. Hirst), and soprano solo is succeeded 
by massive Mendelssohnian chorus. Then follows grand ascent, with 
striking division into separate exclamations of phrase, “ Domini Deus.” 
Delightful oboe passage next preludes andante (Santley and Joulain), 
concluding with chromatic passage. Last movement of (loria, ex- 
ceedingly grand, has beautiful minor phrase interposed once or twice 
by chorus. Credo very powerful piece of rhetorical and declamatory 
composition, in which are transmitted into musical shape all elements 
of noblest elocution, while at word, “ resurrezit,” distinctly musical 
effect is introduced by repetition, in what may be called straining 
manner, of this mysterious article of belief, as if singers were confessing 
inability to cope with them.; Mysterious dissonances at words, ‘ And 
1 look for resurrection of dead ’—are also very beautiful and striking, 
while transition into ordinary church style at “ And life of world 
to come” is equally subtle, suggestive, and devotional. Sanctus 
and Benedicius, jewels of melody and harmony, must be heard, not 
described ; but we may just mention perfect loveliness of opening 
theme (often repeated) of Sanctus, and drum accompaniment, re 
presenting, we presume, firing of cannon. A “still, small voice pas- 
sage,” for cornet, if we remember, concludes Sanctus with most lovely 
etlect. In Agnus Dei (solo, Joulain) ********, Concluding Domine 
Sulvum fac in choruses for church, army, and people; first grim, 
secund martial, third cordial and fluent. At end of mass, every one 
confessed Gounod was Gounod ; but many were heard to mutter, he 
was neither Haydn nor Mozart. 

1 have unfortunately left myself no space to speak of second part of 
concert, Happily, much of it—Mdlle. Titiens’ and Mr. Santley’s 
Haydn and Rossini morceauz notably—as absolute perfection ; and 
quartet from Mozart's Requiem once again proved Mozart’s music, 
greater or less, can give sensations no other produces. 

I cannot help mentioning curious incident arising out of vain con- 
cessions to Protestant feeling of assembly. Words of Curschmann’s 
trio, “ Ti prego, madre mia,” were altered in programme to “ ‘Li prego 
padre eterno ;” but singers sang piece as originally written in honour 





Call you this cheating —— ?—I am Sir, your obedient 
Liverroot PorcuriNe. 
Last or Tur Last. 

Dear Sir,—As Mr. Ap Mutton kindly permitted the correspondence 
concerning the C. P. band to open with a letter of mine, I trust you 
will not think me impertinent if I request that a letter of mine may 
close it. More “last words” from some new and offensive quarters 
having already been inserted after your tardy prohibition, perhaps you 
will extend the same indulgence to an older if not less offensive cor- 
respondent. One of your recent contributors (Mr. Crozier) seems so 
entirely to have misapprehended the purport of the many letters, in re 
the C. P. band, that it is perhaps worth while to state briefly what 
was their object, not merely for Mr. Crozier’s benefit, but also for the 
enlightenment of others who may be similarly in the dark, I wrote 
(and believe others wrote) not because I am “ anxious,” far less “ over 
anxious” to hear any solo on any instrument. All my musical re- 
quirements are satisfied in a symphony, and, provided a symphony 
(not one of Gade’s) be in the programme, care but little what precedes 
or follows it. I have stated before that I hear far too many sclos at 
home to care much about them anywhere else, unless indeed played 
by Joachim. My object in writing to you was to call attention toa 
glaring preference exhibited in the English “ People’s Palace” for 
foreign artists. Both at first sight and at second sight it seems reason- 
able that there of all places English talent should be warmly encou- 
raged, and without being at all “ over-anxious ” to hear any solo 1 con- 
tinue to think it both unjust and ungentlemanly to exclude those 
Englishmen from the programme whose proficieny upon their 
respective instruments is certainly such as to entitle them to be placed 
en au equality with Herr Papé and Mons. Bonniseau. 

lam. Sir,—Yours faithfully, A. F. B. 

Gipsy Hill. 

Dr. Queer, in pure gallantry, accords the favor asked by Miss 
A. F. B. Nevertheless, the other day he fell over an argument 
which obstructed his intellectual progress. 

Cornelius P. ©. Queer. 

Shoebury—Boot and Hook—April 7. 


of Virgin. 
and ‘umble 





Newcastie.—( From a er ang, large and highly respectable 
audience gathered to the Assembly Rooms, on Wednesday evening 
last, drawn by the irresistible attraction of a Pianoforte Recital, at 
which Madame Arabella Goddard was the queen. Visitors came from 
all points of the compass, and the array of beauty and fashion was 
truly imposing. Madame Arabella Goddard is universally allowed to 
be the most eminent performer on the pianoforte of her day, and, 
wherever she plays, not only maintains her position but as- 
tonishes and delights more and more by the ease with which she 
makes her fingers glide through the mazes of the most intricate and 
difficult passages. The programme on Wednesday comprised selec- 
tions from the works of the great masters, several of which, we believe, 
were first introduced by Madame Arabella Goddard, in propria prom, 
at the “Monday Popular Concerts” at St. James’s Hall, London. 
The performance of the selections from Handel and Bach exercised a 
powerful influence on the audience, and the « Ne Plus Ulira” Sonata 
of Woelfl—which literally teems with difficulties—was played with 
the greatest apparent ease. Benedict's fontasia on “ Where the bee 
sucks,” and Thalberg’s on “ The last rose of summer,” were both 
superbly given. The last two created an extraordinary sensation, and 
the audience were so delighted that they would fain have kept 
Madame Goddard in the orchestra the whole night. For the encore 
to the last fantasia she gave “‘ Home, sweet home,” and finally retired 
from the platform amidst a tumult of applause.—Tue Newoastie 
Cuorat Union announce The Messiah, with Miss Helena Walker, Miss 
Thompson, Mr. Whitehead and Mr. David Lambert, as principals, on 
Wednesday the 12th April. 

Mippesproven.—(From a eorrespondent.)\—Mr. Franz Groénings 
gave his second subscription concert, on Friday evening the 17th ult., 
in the Oddfellows’ Hall, which. was well filled. Miss Helena Walker 
was encored in *‘The Echo” and “ The lark now leaves,” and Mr. 
David Lambert maintained his high reputation in Bellini’s “ As | view 
those scenes so charming,” and Hatton’s new song “I always feared a 
married life,” both of whi h were encored. Herr Holzapfel was much 
applauded in his piano solo, as were Herr Schmidt and Mr. Donohue 
for their performances on the finte and cornet. Mr. Franz Groénings 
officiated in the double capacity of accompanyist and conductor. 

Pracue.—At a recent general meeting of the Lovers of Church 
Music (Freunde der Kirchenmusik), for the jurpose of clecting 
honorary members, Herr Leopold Hiller, a Protestant, was proposed as 
a candidate. ‘This gave rise to an animated debste as to whether a 
Protestant ought to be admitted into a Society of which the object is 
to promote the music of the Roman Catholic Church. The question 
was not decided, but adjourned sine die. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
(St. James's Hall.) 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SECOND CONCERT, 
(E1gutgsxte Concert oF THE SeventH Season), 


Monday Evening, April 10, 1865. 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in A minor, Op. 130, for two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 
cello (by desire) —MM. Joacuim, L. Tues, H. Wess, and Piatti 
SONG, “ Versar nel mio cor "—Miss Epitu Wynne 
SONATA, in C sharp minor, Op. 27 (the Moonlight), for Pianoforte 
alone (by desire)—Mr. Cuarces Hatta, , 


PART II. 

TRIO, in B flat, Op. 99, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello (by 
desire)—Mr. Cuanins ane Herr Joucnts, and ue 
Piatti. ° ° . Schubert. 

SONG, “ Ave Maria "_Miss Eorrs Wrwna. e . Schubert, 

RONDEAU BRILLANT, in B minor, for Pianoforte and 1 Viotin— 
MM. CuHarces Hatwe and Joacuim . 


Beethoven, 
Gounod. 


Beethoven, 


Schubert. 


ConDuUcToR - - - Mr. BENEDICT. 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admissio, 18. Tickets of Austin, at the Hall 
28 Piccadilly ; Chappell and Co., 60 New Bond Street; and the principal Music 
Pubiishers. 


FOURTH MORNING PERFORMANCE 
TO-DAY, SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1865. 
(Ong Hunprep AND SgvenTY-THIRD CONCERT). 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


PART I. 
anes | in C, No. 6, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello— 
MM. Joacuim, L. "Ries, H. Wess, and Paqug e . 
SERENADE, “ In youth's season " (Mock Doctor)—Mr. Commncs . 
SONATA, “ The Invocation,” Op. 77, for Pianoforte alone mee 
by generai desire)—Madame. ARABELLA GoDDARD.. 


Mozart. 
Gounod. 


ussek. 


PART II. 


SONG, “ Through the night "—Mr. Cummincs 
SONATA, in A minor, Op. 47, for Pianoforte and Violin ‘(dedicated 
to Kreutzer)—Mdme. AxaBELLA Gopparp and Herr Joacuia Beethoven. 


Mr. BENEDICT. 


Schubert, 


Conpucrtor, ° ~~ 





"HISTOIRE de PALMERIN d'OLIVE filz du Roy 

A Fiorenpos de Macepone et de La Bette Griane, fille de Remicius, Empereur 

de Constantinople, by IEAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT "ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 

of this extremely rare Romance to be sold for SIX Guineas, (no diminution of price). 
saquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Will shortly appear. 


‘“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT.” 
NEW WORK, by JOSEPH GODDARD, (Author 


f of “The Philosophy of Music.” Those who may desire to become Subscribers 
to the above work are respectfully requested to forward their names to the Author at 
67, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N.W. The following are among the names 
already received :—W illiam Chappell, F.S.A., Augustine Sargood, Esq., John 
Boosey, Esq., J. Ella, Esq., W. T. Best, Esq., and G. W. Martin, Esq. 

Price to Subscribers i is 5s. ; after publication the price to purchasers will be 6s. 6d. 





TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
N R. JOSEPH GODDARD has a few original Musica. 


Lescrtourss to dispose of.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 





NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of Tue MusicaL WorLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock a.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 


—_ 

‘lo PUBLISHERS AND ComPposERs—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Mussrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Reyent Street. 


To Coxcerr Givers.—No Benejit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THe Musicat Worm. 





BIRTH. 
On the 3rd inst., at 15, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, the 
wife of Witneta G ANZ, Esq., of a daughter. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Notices of the Musical Society of London, Monday Popular Concerts, 
&c., are in type. 





DEATH OF MR. EDWARD JAMES LODER. 
On Wednesday, at 101, Bolsover Street, Great Portland 
Street, after an illness of more than six years’ duration, 
EpwarD JAMES LopER, one of the most eminently gifted 
of English musicians, expired peacably and resignedly, at 
half-past one, p.m. 


Che Musical World. 
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"To the Editor of the Musica Wortb. 


Ego nec studium sine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid possit vides ingenium ; alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. 
IR,—I beg leave to offer a few remarks on the subject of Genius, 
sensible as I am of the risk I incur of being charged with 
presumption in differing from more than one respectable authority. 
In the first place it appears to me that the question as to the 
materiality or immateriality of the soul has but little connection 
with the subject under discussion ; for genius, being only a property 
of the soul, may be either acquired or-innate, whether we consider 
the latter immaterial or not. We find, accordingly, that both 
materialists and immaterialists, among the latter of whom may be 
classed Johnson and Burke, have maintained the hypothesis that 
genius is only another name for great talents which have been, by 
accidental circumstances, applied to a particular object, and culti- 
vated by practice. 

I am not aware that any wr-:ter has maintained the doctrine 
(mentioned by ‘the immortal Jackson.”*—as the singer Incledon 
was used to call him) that ‘* A child just born may be made any 
thing you please—an orator, poet, painter, or musician ;” and that 
‘if you wish to be a genius the means are in your power.” So 
monstrous a proposition is contradicted by the experience of 
every day, and I think can never have been seriously held forth to 
public belief. I have not heard of its being denied that men are 
born with different degrees of mental capacity, and it is not 
pretended that genius can exist without this qualification. But it 
seems useless and unphilosophical to give to this genius a distinct 
and independent existence, to describe it as a sort of affiatus or 
inspiration; and thus to multiply faculties and laws of action, 
when those whose existence we are assured of are sufficient to 
account for the phenomena of the mind. I think I may claim 
the authority of Locke, no feeble aid it will be admitted, in support 
of the view I have taken of the question. He says, in speaking of 
the powers of the mind :— 


“ As it is in the body, so it is in the n:ind; practice makes it what it 
is, and most even of those excellencies, which are looked on as natural 
endowments, will be found, when examined into more narrowly, to be 
the product of exercise, and to be raised to that pitch only by repeated 
actions. » oer +i * Many a good poetic vein is buried 
under a trade, and never produces anything for want of improvement.” 


It may, perhaps, be objected that these remarks apply only to 
talents and not to genius, considered as an invention, which is the 
distinction “ the immortal Jackson” made. But I am inclined to 





- * The immortal Jackson of Exeter.—D. Peters. 
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consider invention as only a higher degree of talent, which is 
equally with the other capable of improvement by cultivation and 
practice. History and experience I think, will testify that the 
first attempts at invention in any science by the greatest geniuses 
have been but feeble in comparison with their later productions, 
and they have only reached the summit of fame by their 
exertions, aided in most cases by adventitious circumstances which 
called forth and encouraged them.* The first poems that 
Shakspeare and Milton wrote were probably not above mediocrity. 
Haydn would, in all probability, have never been heard of as a 
composer, had he not been stimulated to exertion by the applauses 
of the comedian Bernardon. Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Cowley, 
tells us, that the latter had his attention turned to poetry when a 
child by reading Spenser's Faery Queen, which lay in the window 
of his mother’s apartment, ‘“‘Such are the accidents,” says he, 
‘which sometimes remembered, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, 
produce that particular designation of mind, and propensity for 
some certain science or employment, which is commonly called 
genius. ‘The true genius is a mind of large general powers, acci- 
dentally determined to some particular direction.” 

An indispensable ingredient in the composition of genius re- 
mains, however, still to be considered; I mean feeling or 
sensibility. Without this quality we often see men possessed of 
great talents, but they cannot be said to have genius. Feeling is 
the immediate impulse of nature, who is the source and end of all 
that is great and sublime, and, without possessing feeling ourselves, 
we cannot call it forth in others, nor have those nice perceptions 
of beauty which are necessary in order to attain to the higher 
degrees of excellence. ‘The idea I have formed of genius, therefore, 
is, that it is an union of the requisites before-mentioned, with 
delicacy of feeling ; and a want of genius may always be accounted 
for by the absence of some one of these requisites. . 

The state of the argument between ‘the immortal Jackson” 
and myself appears to be as follows: we agree on the main point, 
that genius does not depend on ourselves, inasmuch as it is 
necessary that certain qualities should be inherent in us from our 
birth before we can lay claim to it ; but we differ in our ideas as 
to the degree in which it is dependent on external circumstances, 
and capable of increase afterwards. I can, however, perfectly 
coincide with him in his observations on the different effects pro- 
duced in the world by talent and by genius (adopting for a moment 
his distinction) and the different reception they meet with. I 
fear it will always be one of the disadvantages attendant on 
genius, that the world requires time to understand and encourage 
its productions, as they come before it in a new.shape, and must 
often work their way through hostile feelings and prejudices. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient'Servant, | Orro Brann. 





Big following account of an Italian basso, Pellegrini, a famous 
artist in his day, may prove interesting to our readers. ‘Those 
among them who are fortunate enough to have known the great 
singers of the old school, such as Tamburini, Rubini, and Lablache, 
men who owed to their study of the art of singing in all its details, 
as well as of music generally, the excellence by which, but a few 
years ago, they towered over all their rivals, will receive our 
anecdote in a believing spirit. Such persons, however, a8 are 
acquainted only with the majority of modern first tenors will look 
upon it as a fable. 5 





If Genius were, as “ the immortal Jackson” considers, a seperate 
and independent property, might we not justly infer that it would not 


admit of different stages of excellence, but would rather burst into 
pac at once and display itself the same at all times and in all circum- 
stances, 


Pellegrini was engaged, between the years 1820 and 1830, at the 
Italian Opera, Paris. He troubled himself little about the opinion 
of the public and the critics. On the other hand, however, he 
judged himself very severely, praising himself ; whispering remarks 
in his own ear; and, when necessary, even hissing himself. In his 
drawing-room, there was a full-length portrait of himself, and 
every evening, on his return home from the theatre, he stopped, as 
he went through his drawing-room to reach his bed-room, before 
the portrait, for the purpose of telling himself what he thought of 
himself. If he had sung well, and played irreproachably, but 
found the audience chary of their applause, he praised the worthy 
artist, in impressive terms, for his courage, and exhorted him to 
continue in the same path of conscientious exertion, and not attach 
too much value to the indifference of a capricious public. 

When, however, the contrary was the case—when Leporello had 
made some mull, dramatic or vocal—when Fizaro had sung a note 
out of tune—woe to the unhappy portrait! the good-natured, 
indulgent Pellegrini was transformed into a perfect devil. With 
eyes flashing fire; with hair on end; with clinched and menacing 
fists, he would stand before his portrait and thus address it : ‘* Yes 
—yes! that’s right! play the grand there with your fine clothes, 
instead of creeping into a corner for shame, as you ought to do ! 
Miserable blackguard, you sang again out of tune; you were 
pitiably bad! You are the celebrated Pellegrini, are you? A good 
idea! You are only a makeshift barytone of a country theatre! 
If the audience had been just, they would have pelted you with 
rotten apples, instead of calling you on!” Le would then, per- 
fectly contented with this self-given lecture, go to bed, with the 
intention of repairing his fault next day, and, as the famous 
Pellegrini, obtaining and deserving the heartiest applause. 

Where is the singer who would now bebave in this manner? 
Who could bear to be blamed, or actually find fault with himself ? 
If your readers look upon the anecdote as a fable, we cannot 
quarrel with them for doing so. 


Oe 
PARIS. 
(From our own correspondent.) 


Through my own unaccountable forgetfulness, or through the 
negligence of your printers—I really cannot say which—my bon- 
mot last week about Adelina Patti was totally spoiled ; or, if not 
totally spoiled, was seriously injured, by the omission of the name 
of Mozart's peasant girl; Zerlina in Don Giovanni being, I need 
not tell you, one of the young artist’s most popular performances. 
As, therefore, I pride myself somewhat on the aptness and com- 
pleteness of my bon-mot, I will, te volente, reproduce it with the 
necessary restoration, merely premising that the reader will have 
to bear in mind that Madame Miolan-Carvalho is supposed to feel 
it as an indignity that the part of Pamina in the Flauto Magico, 
to be produced at the Royal Italian Opera, has been allotted to 
Mdlle. Patti and not to her, the doggerel verses being offered in 
excuse of the assignment of the character by the management. 
Here are the verses in full :— 

If Adelina 

Be Rosina, 

Aud Zerlina, 

And Amina, 

And Adina, 

And Norina— 

Why not Pamina ? 
Q. E. D. 


There is much speculation as to when the Africaine is likely to 


be produced. ‘The latter end of the month is confidently talked 
about. I cannot think it will be ready by that time. ‘Three acts 


have undergone full rehearsals, but even these are not quite 
prepared, and something still remains to be done with them. At 
the last general rehearsal certain ‘+ cuts” —‘‘ des coupwres "—were 





proclaimed expedient, and M. F¢tis, after a long consultation, was 
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empowered to make them. So that even thus early it has been 
found necessary to clip the wings of Meyerbeer’s inspiration. In- 
deed every one who has attended the rehearsals exclaims against 
the extraordinary length of the work and asserts that, even though 
the opera should begin at seven o'clock the performance cannot 
be over until long past midnight. If this be the case, how is your 
Royal Italian Opera to proceed in its representations of the 
Africaine, the curtain rising an hour and a half later? They 
manage these things better in England—at least at Covent Garden 
‘Theatre—and do not trouble their consciences much with reverence 
and regard for masterpieces and the preservation of great works— 
vide the freedoms taken with Guillaume Tell and the Huquenots! 
Among his numerous causes for solicitude in the bringing out of 
the A fricaine, M. Perrin sometimes entertains a fear that one of 
the three singers especially enjoined for the performance of the 
first fifty nights by Meyerbeer may be indisposed, in which case, 
as a matter of course, the production of the opera must be post- 
poned. And, to speculate farther, how if Mdlle. Saxe, Signor 
Naudin, or M. Faure, the three singers designated, were to be 
incapacitated altogether—what would then happen? Nor is such 
a result an impossibility, seeing that Mdlle. Saxe has been recently 
very ill, and that the weather is the most trying for singers which 
has been remembered in any season for a quarter of a century. 
That the director of the Opéra is doing all he can to expedite the 
production of the A/ricaine no one can doubt. 

A new comic opera was brought out at the Théatre-Lyrique 
Jast week and obtained a wenuine and well-merited success, It is 
entitled Le Mariage de Don Lope; words by M. Jules Barbier, 
music by M. Edouard de Hartog. The composer, who, as his 
name intimates, is a Hollander, has been long known in Paris as a 
very clever writer of overtures, quartets, lieder, &c., and an opera 
from his pen has been for some period one of the musical expectan- 
cies of the French capital. M. de Hartog has not disappointed his 
friends, while the public have received him in the most flattering 
manner. Fortunately for the furtherance of his music M. de 
Hartog has been provided with a very merry, intelligible, and 
interesting book, and the subject seems congenial to his talent. 
The story is by no means new but has been made to assume 
some novel features. A hot-headed Spaniard has two daughters, 
one considerable older than the other. He has enregistered a vow 
that he will not have the youngest married before the eldest is 
taken off his hands. Now this interferes directly with the love 
suit of the youngest daughter, and she and her sweetheart lay 
their heads together and contrive to persuade a certain simpleton 
that the elder sister is in love with him, and, vice versa, to persuade 
the elder sister that the simpleton is in love with her. ‘The 
double scheme turns out satisfactorily; the elder sister is first 
married and the father no longer withholds his consent to the 
settlement of the younger. The scenes are well disposed for music, 
and the incidents are decidedly comic. I cannot assert that M. 
de Hartog possesses the true vis comica; but his invention is 
always ready and frequently happy and he uses the orchestra 
with the adroitness and ease of a master. ‘The pieces which 
seemed to attract most attention the first night were a quintet 
for three sopranos, tenor and bass; a bolero for soprano, which 
constitutes a brilliant coda to the preceding; the couplets 
‘**Morbleu, corbleu ;” duo for soprano and tenor; and, best of all, 
a very charming air, ‘ Quel Malheur,” for the elder sister. The 
piece is well supported by MM. Gabriel, Legrand and Gérpré, 
Malle. Albrecht, Mesdames Villéme and Faure-Lefebvre. 

At the Italiens the new opera La Duchessa di San Giuliano does 
not attract. Don Giovanni is annowneed with the following 
moderate cast :—Donna Anna, Madame Frezzolini ; Elvira, Mdlle. 
Vanderbeck ; Zerlina, Madame Meric-Lablache; Don Giovanni, 
Signor Delle-Sedie ; Leporello, Signor Zucchini ; and Don Ottavio, 
Signor Brignoli. 

Herewith is a memoir in little of your friend—or ra’ her, Mr. 
Alfred Mellon's friend—Ali-Ben-Soualle, who has been creating 
a sensation recently in Paris and has been enchanting royal and 
polite ears at the Tuileries—even, haply, those of the renowned 
Mr. Ap’Mutton himself. Ali-Ben-Soualle is a true Frenchman 
and was born at Arras where he first made his musical studies. 
Admitted to the Conservatoire of Paris he gained the first prize 
for clarinet playing. He then proceeded to London and was 
engaged at Iler Majesty's Theatre, and devoted himself 





particularly to the study of the saxophone. Ali was a rover in 
his heart and quitted England to travel in the East, where he 
became director of music to the Rajah of Mysore. The desire to 
revisit his native home and to make his great talent more 
thoroughly appreciated has brought him back to France, having 
first paid a visit to England and been presented to the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales, who deigned to accept from him a musical 
album of his own composition. Iam sorry I cannot send you at 
the same time a counterpoise sketch of the life of Ali-Ben-Soualle’s 
great rival, the other renowned saxophonist, Ali-Ben-Jenkins. 
Paris, April 6. MontTAaGve Suoor. 





(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 
Pants, 3rd April. 


My pear Sir,—I have read the number of the 4th March, in 
which Mr, Montague Shoot does me the honour of pouring so much 
rubbish on my name, so full of “esprit” and of so distinguished 
taste that it is certainly not worth answering. I will, however, 
say so much for him: he says that writing good English does 
not imply writing common sense. Well he proves what he says so bril- 
liantly through his own article that certainly no one will disbelieve him. 
I have arrived here only two days ago, and don’t think 1 shall stay 
to the end ot the week. 1 am thoroughly disgusted. Do you know 
who reigns and what reigns in Paris at this moment? Theresa, the 
most vulgar singer of a café chantant, “ habitue aux bois,” a pantomime 
more deprived of common sense than any pantomime ever seen, though 
splendidly put on the stage, and “La Biche Heline,” an “immense 
success,” only on account of the indecency of words and movements, 
etc. You know lam not a saint, and I don’t wish to cast my eyes 
down when I see a low dress, but the frivolity of this city “ marching 
at the head of civilisation,” really goes to a degree far exceeding the 
limit of what is tolerable, and if anybody tells you the success of the 
‘‘ Biche aux bois” rests on the contrary, tell him it rests just to the 
contrary on the “ no costtimes,” One of the great literary critics 
of Paris says he is certain the director of the Porte St. Martin meant 
to kill the Pantomime, since no one will bear “ five hours costumes 
and décors” without a word worth listening to; well all I can say 
is that the public «le plus spirituel du monde ” runs so much to see the 
piece that until Easter Monday every place is taken. Another in- 
stance of the importance of “decors” i8 this. he A/fricaine, which 
was to be given on the 17th for certain, is in a state of such disorder 
in this moment, there is only one thing certain, that it will not be pos- 
sible to give it before the end of the month. M. Feétis has taken upon 
him to cut the third act to pieces, but so fearfully that Faure who, to the 
acknowledgment of all who know the music, was to lose several 
“ bijous” of his part, energetically protested and insisted on maintain- 
ing the most important pieces of that part. M. Fétis said to him 
that he had passed five hours cutting out what he thought proper, and 
M. Faure, who, adoring Meyerbeer like a great artist of his standing 
naturally must, told him :—You have really spent so much of your 
valuable time in so doing? Well, I am sure that Meyerbeer, had he 
seen the necessity of making these cuts, would not have spent at least as 
many days doing such enormous work as you have spent hours. It 
may be just as well to mention here that M. Fétis, who, in judging 
German music and quoting German authors (known to him only by 
translations which, for ought he knows, may be thoroughly wrong), has 
written monstrous things, for instance about Beethoven's symphonies, 
when he has been looking out unprepared intervals, &c., has never 
been mentioned in Meyerbeer’s last will as an authority to be trusted 
with the arrangement or anything like leading his music, and I have 
heard different things which made me doubt whether his aid was so 
very desirable at all. But, if you are anxious to know what is the rea- 
son of this cruel cutting of the last masterpiece of one of the greatest 
composers who lived I'll tell you that it is again a ‘‘ Décor.” It is the 
great ship which is to wreck on the stage which requires three quarters 
ofan hour to be put on and half an hour to be taken off the stage; so 
naturally, as the “‘ décor” are made to support the music the best thing 
to be done, is, to replace the music by the ship. 

Now let me ask you a little room for another business. A 
Viennese paper publishes, in a so called correspondence of London, 
a paragraph beginning with these words :— 

“ Joachim is here, and even the musical press, the most despicable of 
all, is bowing low: before him. We'll see what these Italianised 
gentlemen will have to criticize again in Mr. Wachtel, &c., &e. 

I have therefore taken the liberty of writing to the editor of 
that very wide-spread paper the following short note ; but since I 
don’t know whether he will be impartial enough to print it exactly 
as I wrote it, I give you in extenso what I have got to say about it. 
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“ Sir,—In your impression of Friday last I see an article supposed 
to be a London correspondent’s, in which, ad vocem Joachim, the 
London musical press is described as the “ most despicable ” of all, and 
italianized to a degree because it is expected to be rather severe 
towards Mr. Wachtel. Allow me to state that it is, first of all, 
perfectly impossible to conceive how a man so respectable as you are 
can without hesitation print a slander of the kind, throwing the most 
insolent offence into the face of a series of most honorable and reliable 
judges, who, as a generality, are to the best of my experience—since 
you will allow that I must know the London musical press as well as 
the Viennese musical press—ten times more apt to judge than your 
critics are, most of whom do not understand how to write and still less 
what they are writing about. There are only a few individuals 
excepted. As far as Joachim is concerned the London papers have 
done him every possible honor from the moment he was first there, 
and, as to Mr. Wachtel, you were present and J was_ present, 
a few weeks ago, when in Vienna he was outrageously hissed by 
a public certainly impartial as to his being a German, and unanimously 
criticized by a press decidedly not italianized. ‘l'o attack the English 
for their preventing professional people getting a standing because they 
are Germans, is an absurdity to be qualified by the simple quotation 
of the career which Titiens, Csillag, Liebhart, Rudersdorff, Benedict, 
Hallé, Pauer, Schloesser, Kuhe, and every artist of talent has made in 
England, be he Itaiian, Chinese, or German. But allow me to say one 
word about the Viennese critics. 1 will say so much for them as to 
admit of several writers who kuow their own language and at the same 
time understand music, but they are incomparably less than in 
England; and believe me that, if anyone in London should dare 
insult the work of no less a man than Meyerbeer with such 
arrogance and with such total ignorance of what he is about as the 
musical critic of the Viennese Presse did Dinorah, the universai 
indignation would show itse]f in such demonstrations that it would be 
an utter impossibility for the editor to keep the man on writing in his 
paper. In a city like London where your microscopic proportions 
entirely disappear, where public opinion is of such enormous weight, 
and where the importance of newspapers is of a little more consideration 
for an artist than what is printed in Vienna and read in the suburbs, 
it would be an impossibility for a ‘ despicable press” long to exist, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that only a despicable man can 
have written an irsult entirely unfounded on a number of gentlemen, 
every one of whom is probably worth more than he is. I trust to your 
sense of equity and honor, as the line in question may have escaped 
your eye before being printed, to publish this letter in one of your 
next numbers.” 


I can’t say what will be done, but I hope, in some way, shorter 
perhaps than my letter, satisfaction will be given. 

By the bye, as I am pretty certain that a number of English 
gentlemen will come over to see the A/ricaine, let them know that 
there is not only no seat to be had for the first three performances, 
200/.—say two hundred pounds having been refused for ten stalls, 
but there is no hat to be had, the workmen being on strike, so let 
every gentleman be in possession of a good opera hat besides his 
walking hat, for the strike lasts already three weeks and is not 
likely soon to finish. Au revoir soon, yours very truly, 

L. ENGEL. 
——Q—— 
VIRTUOSO AND VIRTUOSITY. 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Wor.p. 

Sir,—Will you answer me a question—or, strictly speaking, two 
questions? What is a virtuoso? What is virtuosity? The Reader 
(March 18), speaking of Herr Joachim, says:—“ Against this vice of 
‘virtuosity’ such playing, such a career is a magnificent protest,” 
—having previously defined “ virtuosity ” as a “ passion for seeming,” 
“the desire to astonish the vulgar world by the flash of a passing 
celebrity,” &c., &e. The Times (also speaking of Herr Joachim) says: 
—“ The singular char that attaches to his playing is derived, more 
than from any other of his admirable qualities, whether as an intel- 
lectual musician or as an incomparable ‘ virtuose,’ from this utter forget- 
fulness of Herr Joachim in the author whose music he is interpreting,” 
&c., &c. Now, putting these remarks side by side, what am I to 
gather as to what is or is not virtuosity—and am I to infer that 
Joachim is or is not a “virtuoso?” Perhaps you or some of your 
numerous readers can inform 

Grorar Grier. 








We understand that the “ Albert Smith’s Room” at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, has been secured for a series of mysterious performances, 
aid which will commence on Easter Monday. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The second concert on Monday night was graced by the presence of their 
Royal Highnesses the Vrince and Princess of Wales, the Prince Alfred, 
and the Princess Helena. The distinguished party arrived punctually 
at 8 o’clock, and were welcomed on entering the room with the 
familiar strains of the National Anthem, performed by the orchestra 
nnder' the direction of Professor Sterndale Bennett. Whether the 
programme was selected by the honored visitors we are unable to say 
but, if it was, they may fairly be complimented on exemplary 
judgment. ‘The several pieces, vocal and instrumental, of which it 
consisted were ail more or less interesting, and, as may be seen by tle 
subjoined, a variety of schools was represented :— 


PART L. 
Symphony in E flat ... eos ose vee eve — +» Mozart. 
Aria, “* Ah! Rendimi quel core,” Madame Emma Heywood... Rossini. 
Overture, ‘* Oberon” ose eee eee one ove we Weber 
Aria, “* Non paventar ™ ([1 Flauto Magico) Madame Parepa... Movart. 
wes « & elssohn. 


Concerto, Violin, Herr Joachim... ee 
PART I. 
Symphony in C minor ese eve eee ove ase --. Beethoven, 

Duet (Jessonda) Mesdames Parepa and Hey wood pat «., Spohr, 

Overture, “ Le Philtre ” * ese eee eve eee «. Auber. 

Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. D. 

As the Royal visit, though private, had been pretty generally 
anticipated, there was a brilliant and fashionable assembly. On such 
occasions the applause is generally less frequent an@ demonstrative 
than usual; and on Monday the only performance which induced the 
audience to forget they had come to the Hanover Square Kooms for 
any other purpose than that of listening to good music, and to give a 
free expression to their enthusiasm, was the violin concerto of 
Mendelssohn. But that this was the privilege of genius -will be 
readily admitted when it is stated that the executant was Herr 
Joseph Joachim, and that he never played more splendidly. The 
symphonies, both masterpieces, were admirably performed, and 
listened to with keen enjoyment. It would be scarcely possible 
to find two other great works with so little beyond their consummate 
excellence in common. ‘True, the slow movements are both in the 
key of A flat; but here all resemblance ceases, and to attempt to 
assign the palm of beauty to either would be wholly useless. Each 
is an inspiration, and each breathes the very spirit of the master-mind 
from which it sprang. So also of the other movements—admitting 
that the marvellous scherzo of Beethoven belongs to a world with 
which the stately minuet and melodious trio of his illustrious prede- 
cessor has no sympathy. Equally well contrasted were the overtures 
—the orchestral prelude with which the imaginative and thoughtful 
Weber has adorned his fairy opera, and that to the Philtre of Auber, 
who in his genial and charming pastoral has given a musical embodi- 
ment to the story of the Love-draught, rivalling if not surpassing that 
which Donizetti afterwards produced. It is agreeable to find that the 
spirit of pedantry which used to banish the overtures of Rossini and 
Auber from the Philharmonic Concerts is no longer tolerated. 

The Royal party remained until the termination of the performances. 
At the next concert (May 1) Professor Sterndale Bennett's new MS. 
symphony in G minor, so favorably received last season, is to be 
repeated. 





Liverroo..—It is difficult to know what to say about Italian opera in 
Liverpool. No one can speak disrespectfully of performances in which 
such names as Arditi, Titiens, and Santley appear; nor can one pretend 
to be uninterested in the first hearing of such a singer as Joulain, 
especially when, to all appearance, he is likely to prove the chief tenor 
of the forthcoming season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. On the other 
hand, who can be commonly respectful towards representations in 
which one hears the choruses of Gounod twittered into fragments and 
the choruses of Verdi deliberately cut into lengths of discord? One 
is not too proud of the Philharmonic; but its band is excellent, and 
its chorus contains the making of several operatic choruses of a far 
higher class than those which are engaged for the Theatre Royal. 
Why, then, the vast discrepancy between the minor arrangements of 
the two places? If there is a fate in it that cannot be escaped—if it is 
impossible for the second town in the kingdom to have even one week 
in a twelvemonth of thoroughly-appointed opera, we suppose we must 
be reconciled to our lot, shut onr ears when the chorus open their 
mouths, and resign ourselves to the mild efficieney of an inadequate 
band. But when we hear of the new Alexandra Theatre and its two 
or three months of opera, it occurs to us to ask whether the directors 
mean this or something else ; whether, if they mean something else, 
they have counted the cost of doing things better; and whether the 
calculations which justify them in promising operatic perfection wight 
not warrant our present managers in taking the wind out of their sails 
by doing Italian opera even now with at least a chorus that can keep 
in time, aud a band of sufiicient power, especially in strings, tu do 








some justice to guod orchestration ?—Porcupine. 
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NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

Dr. Wylde began his 14th season on Wednesday night in St. James's 
Hall with brilliant success, His programme could hardly have been 
better :-— 

PART I. 
Cherubini. 
Mozart. 
Beethoven. 


Overture (Medea) one eee ove ove eos 
Aria, * Per pieta non ricercate,” Madame Sainton 
Symphony in D, No. 9 (The Choral) aae ae 
PART II. 
Dramatic Concerto, violin, Herr Joachim 
Cavatine, * En vain j‘espere,” Madame Parepa ... 
Fugue, violin, Herr Joachim ... ose $00 ove ove ove 
Overture (Preciosa) eae a nee ove. 
Conductor... ove vee ove br. Wylde. 

Varied as was the selection it was by no means found too long, and 
this doubtless in a great measure because it did not comprise a single 
piece which was not ca culated legitimately to enhance its attraction. 
Whatever the cause, however—and probably, to say nothing of the 
Ninth Symphony, Herr Joachim, announced to play both a concerto 
and a fugue, had no smallinfluence—we have rarely seen St. James’s 
Hall more densely thronged. About this gentleman’s performance of 
Spohr’s adinirable Scena Cantante, which Dr. Wylde, accepting an in- 
defensible precedent, styles ‘ Dramatic Concerto,” we have had fre- 
quent occasion to speak; and to say that he never played it more 
nobly, with more unadorned expression, more vigour, fire, and perfect 
mechanical adroitness, is all that is requisite, further than that it made 
the u:ual impression, and was greeted enthusiastically. The solo 
Fugue in G minor of John Sebastian Bach, or rather Herr Joachim’s 
incomparable manner of playing it, is, thanks to the Monday Popular 
Concerts, no nore a novelty than the other. his was the one chosen 
by the genial fiddler on the present occasion—chosen by himself, it 
may be presumed, inasmuch as no particular Fugue was named in the 
printed programme. At the end of the Fugue, as at the eid of Spohr’s 
Scena, the audience unanimously called him back. 

Vhe colossal symphony of Beethoven, years ago, earned for the 
“New Philharmonic Society” its first great victory. Diflicult, nay 
almost insurmountable, as are some of the passages it contains, in’ the 
choral part especially, Dr. Wylde does well to present it from time to 
time. ‘The execution on Wednesday, under his direction, was for the 


Spohr. 
Meyerbeer, 
Bach. 
Weber. 


most part extremely effective. The three instrumental movements were. 


remarkably well given, the adagio perhaps best of all. We should 
have preferred the recitatives which preface the choral finale, in tempo 
giusto—it being scarcely accorded to string basses to shine in sentimen- 
tal expression ; and again we are of opinion that, looking at Beetho- 
ven’s own indication as authority, the leading theme, first announced 
in unison, should have been taken decidedly quicker. The choral 
parts, with slight exceptions, however, were highly satisfactory, and 
the quartet of vocal soloists—Madame Parepa, Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
Mr. G. Perren, and Mr. Weiss—almost all that could be wished. 
Their task was by no means either an easy or a grateful one; but they 
accomplished it with ability, zeal, and proportionate success. The 
impression created by this marvellous work of genius was what it 
never fails to be, or what it has never failed to be since orchestras have 
improved and audiences become intelligent. ‘lhe applause at the end 
of every movement was hearty and general. The fine orchestral pre- 
lude to Cherubini’s greatest serious opera—which we are promised this 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatrc—and the less pretentious though 
not less genuine overture to Weber's gipsy melodrama were not the 
less acceptable because already familiar to the majority of the room. 

The vocal music was good. Madame Sainton-Dolby showed clas- 
sical taste in selecting the fine aria trom Mozart’s very little known 
work, 2 Curioso indiscreto, and Madame Varepa a desire to astonish by 
her choice of the bravura from Meyerheer's Robert, which she rendered 
still more elaborate by her cadences, touching high D’s and C 
sharps ad libitum. Dr. Wylde ‘was jwarmly greeted on appearing in 
the orchestra. 

Osituary.—The death of Herr Joseph Schmidt, composer, 
violinist and chapel-master to the Duke of Suaxe-Coburg, is 
announced to have occurred on the 15th of March, at Buckebourg. 
Herr Schmidt was born in 1795, and had two. and-twenty children. 
—On the 16th of March, died at Saltzbourg Herr Wenzel 
Bielczizky, formerly tenor at the Roya! Opera of Dresden, and who, 
like ‘Tischatchek, was one of the most celebrated singers of 
Germany. 

Mr. Awuitar’s Marinees.—The last of Mr. Aguilar’s pianoforte 
recitals took place on Wednesday. The following programme was 
gone through :—Sonata in C—Aguilar; Ophelia (romance)—Aguilar ; 
Caprice in E—Mendelssohn; Study—Agyuilar; Sopata in A flat— 
Beethoven ; Lieder ohne Worte—Mendelssohn; Fantasia on Faust— 
Aguilar; ‘ Appeal,” and “In a wood on a windy day” (transecriptions)\— 
Aguilar; 45th Nocturne—Jolin Field; Mareh—Aguilar. The rooms 
as usual were crowded, 


fiortture that may them make turn over in their graves. 





MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


The second subscription concert of the season attracted an audi- 
ence which filled to repletion every part of St. James’s-hall. 
Having regard to the Lenten period of the year, the selection of 
music was exclusively sacred, and comprised a more than usual 
profusion of novelties, among which may be enumerated the follow- 
ing :-—Anthem, ‘*O have mercy upon me” (Henry Leslie) ; 
anthem, ‘‘ As we have borne” (Joseph Barnby); anthem for 
double choir, ‘‘ In thee, O Lord” (Sterndale Bennett) ; part song, 
“The pilgrims” (Henry Leslie); part song, ‘‘ The vesper bell” 
(Henry Smart); part song, “‘ What bells are those” (Brinley 
Richards) ; all of which were performed for the first time. In 
addition to these, selections were given from M. Gounod’s mass for 
male voices—a work so little known in England that there is no 
doubt that this also fell for the first time on the ears of by far the 
largest part of the audience. If Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hear my prayer” 
(the soprano part of which was given to perfection by Madame 
Parepa) does not bear the charm of novelty, it carries with it the 
still higher recommendation that each successive hearing developes 
fresh beauties, and the execution upon this occasion was in every 
respect worthy of the work. ‘The single encore of the evening was 
awarded to Mr. Henry Leslie’s ‘‘ Pilgrims,” a part song, treated 
with all the composer’s well-known ability, and received with the 
strongest marks of satisfaction. How pathetically Mr. Sims 
Reeves renders the recitative ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still,” with its 
pendent air ‘‘ Waft his angels,” our readers need not be reminded, 
and rarely has our great tenor sung with more genuine tenderness 
and expression. Handel's oratorio Susanna is one of the least 
familiar works of the great master, but Madame Parepa neverthe- 
less showed herself thoroughly at home in the recitative and air 
“If guiltless blood be your intent.” The accompanyists were, 
Mr. J. G. Callcott at the pianoforte, and Mr. I. C. Ward at the 
organ. ‘The next performance is announced for the 1st of June. 


—— 


MUSIC AT VIENNA. 
(From our own correspondent.) 


Dear Sir,—I wanted to write yesterday to give you interesting 
news about Dinorah, which has been performed in-a most magnificent 
way, as you will soon hear, but was prevented from so doing first, 
because nothing is easier than to give up working be it whatever, and 
then because I waited for the début of Mr. Steger, whose début I saw 
first very nearly twenty years ago. Well then, I have heard him again, 
and I think it would be more charitable to use the common phrase, 
“the young tenor being under the pressure of emotion, or sudden 
hoarseness, or indisposition, &c., it would scarcely be fair to judge him 
without allowing him the chance of another trial,” and so on. Suffice 
it to say that the management of the Royal and Imperial Opera is so 
capital, having tenors of the first water to such an extent, that I for one 
had the gratification of hearing one tenor hissed in the Prophele, 
another in the Zannhaiiser, and one very nearly so in the //uguenots. 
There are en revanche so nice tenors of the second rank that wanting a 
tenor legére for Dinorah they were obliged to borrow one from Gratz, a 
little provincial town, as you know. Now this tenor is simply what 
people call here a “ comic singer,” who arranged poor Corentin after 
the Gratz fashion to make people laugh, never mind by what means. 
There is, however, another little tenor in the last act, having got an 
air of small importance to sing, and part in the quartet. Having no 
light tenor for Corentin—whoever saw Saintefoy in Paris or Gardoni 
in London would find a strange difference—you should at least expect 
the director, who has allowed his great tenors to be hissed after each 
other, to exhibit, at least, a little one, after having had to borrow one 
of the two. But even my small expectation is not be gratified since 
the latter part of the mower was confided to the care of a Mr. Campa, 
an extremely meritorious artist as far as his air goes, which he left 
out entirely ; but not so meritorious in the quartet in which he unfor- 
tunately took part ina manner which made people twice as grateful 
for his splendid leaving out of the air. Mdlle. Ima de Murska, who 
is the ovly singer in this once so admired operahouse who could 
take the part of Dinorah, sang as. she always does, in a splendid way. 
If I did write to you about her, you know the following; if I did not, 
it may as well be stated that Mlle. Murska, who I hear is going to 
sing in England, has got a capital voice. great facility, much vivacity, 
but withal, the most audacious way of honoring the composers with 
She has 
at any rate great qualities, and as there begins to be a scarcity 
of first rate singers, | see the time approaching when anyone asking 
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for an accomplished singer will be called over scrupulous, never to be 
contented, &c. Miss Bettelheim, who certainly is far from being a 
first rate singer notwithstanding her fine voice and her being a better 
musician than loads of singers, has dictated her own terms, £1000 
a-year for ten years, three months leave, and after the ten years an 
annuity of £186 whether she makes a new contract or not. By the 
bye, some one writes to say your Paris correspondent pitches into me 
awfully—he will lose nothing due to him as soon as I see what it is. 
There is a stray talk of gaining back Mlle. Liebhart, and I'm told 
offers are being sent to her. Yours, ENGEL, 


—-- O-——— 
THE OPERA AT MILAN. 
(From our own correspondent.) 

Since my last, the season at the Scala has been brought to a close, 
and taking it altogether it has been anything but a successful sea- 
son. The operas given have been seven, La Comtessa D’Amalf, 
Rigoletto, Faust, L’Ebrea, Norma, La Favorita, and the new opera, 
by Villanis, Bianca degli Albizzi, with the ballets Flik a Flok, 
Leonilda, and La Maschera. Of the operas by far the most suc- 
cessful has been L’brea of Halévy, the cast of which was exceed- 
ingly good, and the ‘ mise-en-scene” worthy of the Scala. La 
Favorita was the next successful opera, and but for the continual 
changing of tenors would have been even more successful, Fernando 
the first (Pancani), on account of indisposition, abdicated after eight 
performances; Fernando the second (Lorio), for want of voice, 
reigned only one evening; Fernando the third (Tartini), was de- 
posed by the populace in a most ignominious manner after two acts ; 
and Fernando the fourth (Signor Tasca), (who by the way is 
engaged at Covent Garden) only sang two evenings. As you will 
have an opportunity of hearing Signor ‘Tasca in London, I wil] 
content myself with saying, that whatever he may be in other 
operas, La Favorita is neither adapted to his voice nor means. Te 
certainly has a good voice, and, if he knew how to use it, he would, 
Ihave no doubt, become a good artiste. His rendering of the 
lovely Romanza “ Spirto Gentil ” was so cold, so apathetic, that it 
was received in solemn silence; the duet with Galetti in the 4th 
act also suffered from the same cause. I think that Norma will 
be more adapted to his means. - Rigoletto was given only 5 times, 
Norma only twice, aust about 15 times, the Comtessa D’Amalfi 
15 times, and the Zbrea I think 12 or 13 times. Bianca degli 
Albizzi was a Colossal Fiasco, and was only given one night. ‘The 
most successful of the ballets was Leonilda. 

For the next season at the Scala Carnival and Quaresima, the 
direction wish to have Adelina Patti, and have already made her 
an offer of sixty thousand francs, 2,400/., for the season of three 
months. I think this a liberal offer; we shall see if she accepts it. 
Talking of Adelina Patti reminds me that her sister Carlotta is 
here, and a few evenings since sang at a concert given by the 
Marquis Lampugnani to a select circle of*friends. ‘The songs she 
selected were the ‘* Carnival of Venice,” Auber’s laughing song, and 
the Aria from Linda, “* O Luce di quest anima.” She was received 
in a very flattering manner, and, I think, astonished the audience 
with her flexibility, and remarkable compass of voice. ‘The other 
singers were Signor Pancani, Signor Varesi, the Buffo Frizzi, 
Signora Patiscinio (a Spanish prima donna with a really magni- 
ficent voice), and Mr. John Morgan, an English tenor, who has 
been singing in Italy with considerable success. Signor Antonio 
Sangiovanni was the conductor. Selections were given from Lucia, 
Mose in Egitto, Don Giovanni, La Favorita, Otello and Il Barbiere. 

A Signor Gennaro Perelli has given two pianoforte concerts here, 
and has astonished the Milanese public with his wonderful tone and 
execution. At the theatre ‘“‘Cannobbiana” we are to have a 
dramatic company for the Spring season, at the “ Re” a French 
dramatic company. ‘The only musical entertainment will be at the 
‘*Carcano,” where they are going to give Semiramide or perhaps 
Don Giovanni; if the latter is cast well, and placed upon the stage 
in a becoming manner, it will make a great success. 

Negrini, the celebrated tenor, died of apoplexy, at Naples, on 
the 14th ult., in his thirty-eighth year. At La Scala next year an 
opera by Felicien Dayid will be produced, Araus. 





DUSSEK’S SONATA LINVOCATION. 
(From the ‘Illustrated Times.”) 

The world of music has lately been agitated by a discussion on 
the subject of Dussek’s Jnvocation Sonata. Who in these latter 
days first played it in public? who has made it popular with 
London audiences? who has caused the musical publishers to 
bring out new editions of the work? are the questions asked ; 
and, to the two last, the only answer that can possibly be given is 
—Madame Arabella Goddard. Herr Pauer maintains that he 
introduced the Invocation Sonata to the London public, some 
years ago, at his Historical Concerts. But this seems to have 
been an affair between Herr Pauer and a certain number of pupils 
and subscribers. Say, however, that Herr Pauer was dealing 
with the public properly so called; even then, to introduce a 
sonata to the public is one thing, to make the public acquainted 
with it, another. It is only since Madame Arabella Goddard has 
played the piece in question that its beauties have been understood 
and appreciated by the public at large. ‘This is a matter, not of 
opinion, but of fact ; and the fact is proved by the applause with 
which each performance of the sonata (when played by Madame 
Arabella Goddard) is received, and by the demand for the music 
experienced now, for the first time, at the music-publishers’. The 
critic of the Athenwum, who can explain most things, cannot make 
out why the Invocation Sonata is now played so often in public. 
The reason is that it happens to be a favorite piece of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, and that she plays it to perfection. This, 
however, is too simple an explanation for the Atheneum critic ; 
and he has therefore invented a new and abstruse one, according 
to which the public applaud Madame Arabella Goddard's perfor- 
mance of the Invocation Sonata in consequence of the inordinate 
praise lavished upon it by the newspapers. This does not apply 
to us, for we have neglected the Monday Popular Concerts, where 
the Jnvocation Sonata has been so much applauded, for some time 

ast. Neither does it apply to the Athenzum, whose great rule 
in noticing the Monday Popular Concerts has always been to say 
that the kind of music played there can be played just as well 
elsewhere, and to abstain from praising Madame Arabella Goddard. 
As for the Times, for the last five or six years it has made a point 
of never passing any opinion whatever on Madame Arabella 
Goddard's playing. ‘Lhe only journal which has ever found fault 
with it is the Athenwum. ‘That may have done Madame Goddard 
some good, but not to the extent of prejudicing audiences of two 
thousand persons in her favor. Let us be content with simple 
reasons when simple ones are sufficient ; and, in spite of the silence 
of the Times and the perversity of the Athenwum, let us recognise 
the discernment and good taste of our English audiences, who are 
quite capable of telling good pianoforte-playing from bad, and 
who can appreciate the best kind of music when the best pianists 
execute it. —o 

Huii.—( From a Correspondent).—On Friday evening last, a second 
performance of Handel’s Messiah, which was produced by the Hull 
Harmonic Society with such marked success a fortnight ago, took place 
at the People’s Hall. The proceeds were appropriated to the Hull 
Ragged and Industrial School; and in order to avoid disappointment 
(as hundreds were unable to obtain admission at the previous per- 
formance), on the present occasion two thousand tickets only were 
issued, with the announcement that none but ticket-holders would be 
admitted before a quarter-past seven o'clock, the oratorio commencing 
at half-past seven; and shortly after seven the building was filled. 
The choruses were well and powerfully performed, and the accom 

niments excellently played. The chief vocal parts were sustained 
by Miss Wilson and Miss Harrison, sopranos; Miss Carrodus, contralto ; 
Mr. Price, tenor; and Mr. David Lambert, bass;—the last two from 
the Cathedral, Durham. Mr. J. W. Stephenson conducted. Miss 
Wilson received great applause in ‘1 know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
Miss Carrodus was very successful in the contralto music. Mr, Price, 
principal tenor of Durham Cathedral, has a voice of good quality, and 
was much applauded in “ Behold and see” and “ Thou shalt dash 
them.” One of the special features of the performance was the sing- 
ing of Mr. David Lambert, which was characterized by great taste and 
artistic expression. Mr. Lambert was loudly applauded in * Behold 
darkness” and “* Why do the nations,” and in the “ Trumpet Song” 
he finished on the low D, creating quite a sensation. The quartet, 
“Their sound is gone out,” admirably sung by Miss Wilson, Miss 
Carrodus, Mr. Price,and Mr. Lambert, was unanimously encored. The 
“ Hallelujah ” Chorus was also repeated. Upwards of 801. will be 
cleared for the funds of the deserving charity for whose benefit the 
performance was given, 
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MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD AT NEWCASTLE. 
(From the Newcastle Daily Journal, March 30). 


Last evening, Madame Arabella Goddard gave one ot her most 
charming concerts in the Assembly Rooms. ‘There was a numerous 
and thoroughly appreciative audience. As a lady pianist, Miss God- 
dard stands pre-eminent; and although Thalberg, Liszt, and one or 
two others have achieved the highest perfection of skill on the piano, 
for delicacy of touch, elegance of fingering, rapidity of execution, and, 
above all, a thorough comprehension of the spirit of the various com- 
posers whose works she so wonderfully places before her audience, it 
may be questioned whether she does not, in her many qualifications, 
excel them. It is to Miss Goddard’s refined taste that the musical 
public are mainly indebted for popularising the magnificent works of 
Beethoven. ‘The productions of this wonderful composer are too fre- 
quently condemned as being heavy, sombre, and too difficult to 
thoroughly understand. There is some truth in this, but when once 
they have been heard, as performed by Miss Goddard, it is impossible 
not to be delighted with their harmony, their grandeur, and the 
wonderful amount of ability displayed by their composer. The music 
of such masters as Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Bach, Mendelssohn, 
and others, requires a little more careful study and application than 
that of modern composers, to give a taste for the purely classical ; and 
how rarely has a modern composer written anything so simple, yet so 
charming as “The Harmonious Blacksmith.” Madame Goddard 
commenced her recital by two movements from a grand sonata ot 
Woelfl, Ne Plus Ultra,” commencing with the Andante in C major, 
leading to Allegretto F major. It was a fine performance, and in the 
movement containing the air, “ Life let us cherish,” and variations, 
her wonderful skill on the piano was pre-eminently displayed. This 
was followed by a Prelude and Fugue by Bach, and is an exceedingly 
pretty piece of writing, and was as prettily played. The next was 
a “Suite de Pieces” by Handel (No. 5), Preludium, Allemande, and 
Courante, all in E major, concluding with an Aria, with five variations, 
on the theme of the “ Harmonious Blacksmith,” on the same key. 
The celebrity of this beautiful air is mainly indebted to the exquisite 
variations which accompany it. The delicacy and intricacy of the 


variations were most exquisitely rendered, and, with the exception of 


Beethoven's G sonata, was the gem of the evening, and called forth 
the hearty approbation of the company present. The magnificent 
Grand Sonata in G major, No. 1 Op. 381 by Beethoven, was the intro- 
ductory piece for the second part into which the concert was divided, 
This fine composition contains three movements, Allegro vivace, in G 
major; Adagio grazioso, in C major; concluding with a Rondo Alle- 
gretto, in G major. ‘The opening Allegro, with its melodious middle 
subject and the graceful Adagio, are delicious movements, but more 
attractive is the final dondo, whose harmonious and taking pastoral 
theme is constantly recurring in some fresh form, with an entirely 
new character and expression. The performance of it was all that 
could be desired, both in expression and execution. A Fantasia on 
“ Where the Bee Sucks,” is a very chaste arrangement, and received 
full justice from the talented lady. A Sonata, by Mozart, in A major, 


finishing with ‘‘Turkish Quick Step,” was an excellent specimen of 


that master’s style of composition; and the rapidity of some of the 
passages afforded Madame Goddard an opportunity of showing what 
can be done on the piano. The concert was brought to a close with 
Thalberg’s “Last Rose of Summer.” The intricate and beautiful 
variations introduced during the playing of this pretty and popular 
air, are peculiar to all this composer’s works ; and they were rendered 
in such a superb style as to produce an encore, when the composer's 
“Sweet Home” was performed, much to the gratification of the 
audience. It is seldom such a treat is provided for the public, and we 
can only suppose that theinclement weather was the cause of the room 
not being crowded. Madame Goddard was loudly applauded at the 
end of each piece, and the audience had the good taste to refrain from 
encoring, except as above named. 


Maprip. —Malle. Adelina Patti made her rentrée on the 23rd 
of last month, at the Teatro Real as Amina in La Sonnambula, 
and had an uproarious reception. The crowd was immense, and 
hundreds had to be turned away from the doors, The enthusiasm 
during the performance is not to be described, and Mdlle. Patti 
was called for fourteen times in the course of the evening. So 
triumphant a success ensured for the Sonnambula an early repetition, 
and at the second representation the furor was even more marked 
and enthusiastic than at the first. Signor Baragli was Elvino and 
seemed to please much. M. Bagier, who was present, and was 
naturally desirous to prolong the season for a eath, made applica- 
tion to the authorities to that effect, but was peremptorily refused. 





CrystaL Patace.—Active preparations are being made for 
Good Friday, when a Sacred Concert will be held. Madame 
Rudersdorff, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Sims Reeves, are engaged. Mr. 
Reeves will sing the celebrated War Song from Mr. Costa’s Eli, 
besides the two tenor solos in Mendelssohn’s Elijah. Mr. T. 
Harper will play the Trumpet obbligato to ‘Let the bright 
Seraphim,” which will be sung by Madame Rudersdorff. Very 
extended arrangements are being made on the various railways for 
the accommodation of visitors. Besides the trains of the Brighton 
Company from London Bridge, Victoria, and Kensington—con- 
necting also with the Metropolitan and North London railways— 
very frequent relays of carriages will run to Sydenham Hill from 
the Blackfriars, Elephant and Castle, and Victoria stations of the 
Chatham and Dover Company. ‘The South Eastern, as well as 
the Chatham and Dover, will also run excursions by their main 
lines. An excursion by this latter Company will convey passen- 
gers from Chatham to the Palace and back, a distance of nearly 
sixty miles, including admission to the Palace, for two shillings. 
Additional entrances will be opened at Penge, and at the north 
end of the Palace. 

Mw. ALICE MANGOLD’s Matinée, at the Beethoven Rooms, was 
fully and fashionably attended. Mme. Mangold is a pianiste of 
very considerable ability, and she had ample scope to show it in 
Beethoven’s trio in B flat, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(assisted by Herr Louis Diehl and Signor Pezze). Mme. Mangold 
did not throw the chance away, but proved by her fine playing 
and intelligent reading that she was an artist of the first rank. In 
a gavotte and musette by Bach, Mme. Mangold showed herself an 
adept in a different style of music, and again showed her proficiency 
in the *“‘ modern school” by her elegant performance of a Jagdlied, 
by the late Robert Schumann, which was unanimously encored. 
Mme. Mangold was assisted by two clever pupils (pianists), and 
by Mlle Liebhart and Mr. Patey, vocalists. The lady gave an 
agreeable reading of Mozart’s ‘‘ Voi che Sapete,” and two character- 
istic songs by Abt; and the gentleman, Mercadante’s “ Il sogno” 
(violoncello obbligato, Signor Pezze), and Formes’s popular Lied, 
“In sheltered vale,” which he sang admirably. Herr Louis Diehl 
accompanied the vocal music on the pianoforte—just as he had 
played the violin part in the trio—with genuine ability. —7he Press. 

New Oreaan.—The congregation of the New Baptist Chapel, in 
Sansome Walk, Worcester, are about getting an organ in their hand- 
some chapel. ‘The organ is to cost £300, of which amount £100 has 
been subscribed. Among the subscribers are the mayor (J. D. Perrins, 
Esq.), and Messrs. A. C. Sheriff, F. Lycett, W. Laslett. H. Allsopp, 
W. Carter, W. Haigh. J. Matthews, jun., C. W. Newth, W. Price, 
E. Waters, the Rey, I. E. von Sturmer. On Monday a tea meeting 
in support of the undertaking was held, when, after reading the 
report, a selection of vocal and instrumental music was performed by 
the members of the choir, under the superintendance of Mr. 
Brookes, of the cathedral choir. The organ is being built by Mr. 
Nicholson, of this city, and it will consist of the following parts :— 
Great organ, CC to G,.56 notes; 1, open diapason, 8 ft.; 2, viol di 
gamba, 8 ft.; 3, stopped diapason bass, 8 ft.; 4, Clarabella treble, 8 
ft.; 5, principal, 4 ft.; 6, flute, 4 feet; 7, fifteenth, 2 ft.; 8, Sesqui- 
altra, three ranks; 9, preparation for trumpet, 8 ft. Swell organ, 
tenor C to G, 44 notes; 10, bourdon, 16 ft.; 11, open diapason; 12, 
stopped diapason ; 13, principal; 14, fifteenth; 15, spare slides for 
flute ; 16, cornopean. Pedal organ, CCC to E, 25 notes; 17, bourdon, 
16 ft. Couplers: 18, swell to great ; 19, great to pedals; three com- 
position pedals.—Berrow's Worcester Journal. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 








AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Frrrart'’s celevrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
THIRD EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published THIS DAY 
price 12s., by 
Doscan Davison & Co. 244, Regent-street. W. 
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NEW 


Vocal Music, 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 
The Golden Wedding Day - 


Ballad. 


Menie_ - 
(Words by J. J. Laweenn) Ballad. 


A Song to lay at the feet of my 








love (Words by Hamilton Aidé.) 3 O 
Ruby -_ - 3 0 
(Phir rd Edition). 
When Sparrows build - 3 0 
(Second Edition). 
Oh! spare my boy at Sea - 3 0 


FREDERIC CLAY. 


My bark : is ready - 3 0 
I have p pligh ted my troth 26 
Ballad in ‘“‘ Constance.’ 
CLARIBEL, 
Jamie - 38 0 
Sung by Madame inti ON teewes 
RANDEGGER. 
Ben e ridicolo - - 80 
Italian Canzone. Sung by tein awe )ERSDORFF, 
Miss Jutra Exton, Miss Wirkisson, &e. 
G. B. ALLEN. 
I have seen my fate to- day- - 26 
Words by H. Farniz. 
The Legend of the Nile - 26 
Sacred Song. Words by H. Farsie. 
HENRY SMART. 


TRIOS FOR EQUAL VOICES. 


The Corall'd Caves of Ocean 3 0 
Hope and Memory - 80 
Something brighter, purer far - 80 





METZLER & CO, 





Sydney Smiths 


FOUR 


NEW PIECES. 


THE FAIRY (QUEEN. 


GALOP DE CONCERT. 


Price 4s. 


PRIERE DES PELERINS. 


TABLEAU MUSICAL. 




























FETE HONGROISE. 
MAZURKA 





DON GIOVANNI 


BRILLIANT FANTASIA ON 
MOZART’S OPERA. 


Price 4s. 

















LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
MAYENCE, BRUSSELS, & PARIS: 









37, Great Marlborough Street, London. 





Messrs. SCHOTT. 
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HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 


Educational 
Works. 








KUHE’S Pianoforte Tutor -~ - 
(In the Press) 


CZERNY'S 101 Exercises, complete 8 
Dittoin Two Parts - - each 4 
6 
2 


CHOPIN’S Six Studies, Op. 10 
Or in separate numbers - each 


CRESCENTINT'S Twelve Sol-feggi, 
complete - - - - -10 


Or in Two Books - each 5 


GARCIA (Manuel) Method of Sing- 
ing for Medium Voice - ~-10 


GIARDINI, Singing Tutor for Bari- 
tone or Bass..f- - - - 


ROMER'S School of Singing - 
WASS’ Complete Singing Method - 





LONDON: 
ELUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





BOOSEY & CO’S EDITION 


MENDELSSOHN’S 


CELEBRATED 


Chuenty-Sit Four-Dart Songs, 


Ops. 41, 48, 50, anp 59. 





CONTENTS. 
In the Forest. 
O Fly with me. 
The Hoar Frost Fell. 
Over the Grave. 
On the Sea. 
May Song. 
Song of the Lark. 
Morning Prayer. 
Autumn Song. 
Presage of Spring. 
The Primrose. 
Festival of Spring. 
The Nightingale. 
Wandering Song. 
Love and Wine. 
Early Spring, 
Farewell to the Forest. 
Resting Place. 
Remembrance. 
Praise of Spring. 
In the Country. 
Turkish Drinking Song. 
The Huntsman’s Farewell. 
Summer Song. 
The Voyage. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SEPARATE PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The above may also be had in Twelve Numbers, Price One Penny, for 
the use of Choral Societies. 


Boosey & Co. 28, Holles Street. 
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